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PREFACE. 

This Introduction is not designed to lay stress on Ho- 
meric language as contrasted with Homeric poetry, but is 
intended to relieve the commentary of explanations of 
dialectic forms and metrical peculiarities, and to call the 
student's attention to the most noteworthy characteristics 
of Homeric style and syntax. In reading Homer, certain 
questions, which cannot be avoided, as to the origin and rela- 
tion of forms, will attract less of the pupil's attention and 
demand less of the teacher's time in the class-room if the 
facts are stated in their proper connection ; the grouping of 
these facts will make them more intelligible and more 
easily remembered. 

Some peculiarities of form have not been mentioned here, 
since they occur so seldom that they may be treated in the 
commentary just as conveniently; while for divers reasons 
other anomalies which are no more frequent have been 
discussed. Nor has the author planned to make the col- 
lection of examples complete; the student should be en- 
couraged to gather illustrations for himself. 

Most of this Introduction is of a nature to be read rather 
than committed to memory. Much of it is unnecessary for 
a beginner, but the author hopes that none of it is beyond 
the comprehension and appreciation of the student. While 
parts of it can be made fully useful only by a wise teacher, 
most of it should be helpful to the undirected student. 

Yale College, July, 1886. 
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HOMERIC STYLE. 



§ 1. a. Translations. Matthew Arnold enumerates 
four essential characteristics of Homer's poetry:^ "Homer 
is rapid in his movement, Homer is plain in his words and 
style, Homer is simple in his ideas, Homer is noble in 
his manner. Cowper renders him ill because he is slow 
in his movement and elaborate in his style; Pope renders 
him ill because he is artificial both in his style and in 
his wprds; Chapman renders him ill because he is fantastic 
in his ideas ; Mr. Newman renders him ill because he is odd 
in his words and ignoble in his manner." Or in other words s 
" Between Cowper and Homer there is interposed the mist 
of Cowper's elaborate Miltonic manner, entirely alien to the 
flowing rapidity of Homer ; between Pope and Homer there 
is interposed the mist of Pope's literary, artificial manner, 
entirely alien to the plain naturalness of Homer's manner ; 
between Chapman and Homer there is interposed the mist 
of the fancifulness of the Elizabethan age, entirely alien to 
the plain directness of Homer's thought and feeling ; while 
between Mr. Newman and Homer is interposed a cloud of 
more than Egyptian thickness, — namely, a manner, in Mr. 
Newman's version eminently ignoble, while Homer's manner 
is eminently noble." 

If poets and masters have thus failed, it is evident that it 
is no easy achievement to translate Homer well, to be. at| 
the same time rapid, plain, simple, and noble, — ov ttg)? afia 

* Essays m Criticism, Boston, 1865, pp. 284 ff., or Studies in Celtic Literature 
and on Translating Homer, Macmillan, N.Y., 1883, pp. 138 ff. 
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Trdvra hwrjaeat axnix; ekiaOat. The beginner can at least be 
simple ; he should aim to attain the other qualities also. 

It is instructive to compare di£Ferent translations of a 
famous passage, 655 ff. : — 

ft)9 S' OT iv ovpav^ aarpa ^aetvfjv afKJyl aekrjvriv 

(fyaiver aptirpeiria, ore r eTrXero vrjvefw^ aiO'qp* 

€K T €^av€v iraaac aKoinal Kal irpmove^ axpoc 

Kol vdirai • ovpavoOev S' a/>' vireppdr/rf aaTrero^ atOrip, 

nrdvra Bi r etSerai aarpa* yeyride Bi re <f>peva iroifirjv* 

Toaaa fiearjyu ve&v iJSe SdvOoLO podtav 

Tpcotov Kaiovrtov irvph <f>alveTO ^WtoOi, irpo. 

X^* ^9 €v ireBiq) irvpii /caiero, irhp ik eKdarq) 

eXaro irevrriKovTa aiKai irvpo^ aWofUvoio. 

vmroi Zk Kpl XevKov ipeinofievob xaVoXvpa^, 

eoTaore^ irap o^^ecr^fci/, ivdpovov 'H(3 fiifivov. 

This is translated by Chapman :^ — 

1 The Iliads of Homer, Prince of Poets, never before in any language truly 
translated, with a comment upon some of his chief places, done according to the 
Greek by Greorge Chapman, Of this translation, A~B, H-A were published in 
1598. The first twelve books of the Iliad were published in 1610, and the 
other twelve in 1611. The first half of the Odyssey was published in 1614, and 
the rest in 1616. Chapman was about six years older than Shakespeare. The 
reader will notice that the metre is the " common metre " of our hymn-books. 

Chapman says in his " Preface to the Reader " : " Alwaies conceiving how 
pedanticall and absurd an affectation it is, in the interpretation of any Author 
(much more of Homer) to turn him word for word ; when (according to Horace 
and other best lawgivers to translators) it is the part of every knowing and 
judiciall interpreter, not to follow the number and order of the words but the 
material things themselves, and sentences to weigh diligently ; and to clothe 
and adome them with words, and such a stile and form of oration as are most 
apt for the language into which they are converted. If I have not turned '■ 
him in any place falsly (as all other his interpreters have in many, and most 
of his chief e places;) if I have not left behind me any of his sentence, ele- 
gancie, height, intention and invention . if in some few places ... I be somthing 
pafaphrasticall and faulty ; is it justice in that poore fault (if they will needs 
have it so) to drowne all the rest of my labour." 

Pope criticises Chapman's translation as " loose and rambling,'' and for its 
" frequent interpolations." " He appears to have had a strong affectation of 
extracting new meanings out of his author. . . . But that which is to be allowed 
him, and which very much contributed to cover his defects, is a daring, fiery 
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" Fires round about them shinde 
As when about the silver Moone, when air is free from winde, 
And stars shine cleare ; to whose sweete beames, high prospects, 

and the brows ^ 

Of all steepe hils and pinnacles, thrust up themselves for showes ; 
And even the lowly vallies joy, to glitter in their sight, 
When the unmeasured firmament, bursts to disclose her light, 
And all the signes in heaven are scene, that glad the shepheards 

hart; 
So many fires disclosde their beames, made by the Trojan part, 
Before the face of llion; and her bright turrets show'd. 
A thousand courts of guard kept fires ; and every guard allow'd 
Fiftie stout men, by whom their horse, eate oates and hard white 

corne, 
And all did wilfully expect, the silver-throned morne." 

Pope's translation ^ follows : — 

" And beaming fires illumin'd all the ground. 
As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night ! 
O'er heaven's clear azure spreads her sacred light, 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 

spirit that animates his translation, which is something like what one might 
imagine Homer himself would have writ before he arriy'd to years of discretion." 

1 Pope's translation of the Iliad was published in 1716-20. It is said that 
the great Bentley (see § 14 c? R.) remarked to Pope " that it was a very 
pretty poem but that he must not call it Homer." It is in such simple narra- 
tive as quoted above that Pope's style is worst ; it is best in descriptions of 
action. 

Pope says in his preface: "That which in my opinion ought to be the 
endeavour of any one who translates Homer, is above all things to keep alive 
that spirit and fire which makes his chief character. In particular places, 
where the sense can bear any doubt, to follow the strongest and most poetical, 
as most agreeing with that character. To copy him in all the variations of 
his style and the different modulations of his numbers. To preserve in the 
more active or more descriptive parts, a warmth and elevation ; in the more 
sedate or narrative, a plainness and solemnity ; in the speeches, a fulness and 
perspicuity; in the sentences [sententiae], a shortness and gravity. Not to 
neglect even the little figures and turns on the words, nor sometimes the very 
cast of the periods. Neither to omit or confound any rites or customs of 
antiquity. ... To consider him attentively in comparison with Virgil above 
all the ancients, and with Milton above all the moderns." 
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And not a cloud o'ercasts the solemn scene ; 

Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 

And stars unnumber'd gild the glowing pole, 

O'er the dark trees a yellow verdure shed. 

And tip with silver every mountain's head ; 

Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 

A flood of glory bursts from all the skies : 

The conscious swains, rejoicing in the sight. 

Eye the blue vault and bless the useful light. 

So many flames before proud Hion blaze. 

And lighten glimmering Xanthus with their rays : 

The long reflections of the distant fires 

Gleam on the walls, and tremble on the spires, 

A thousand piles the dusky horrors gild. 

And shoot a shady lustre o'er the field. 

Full fifty guards each flaming pile attend. 

Whose umber' d arms, by fits, thick fiashes send. 

Loud neigh the coursers o'er the heaps of corn. 

And ardent warriors wait the rising morn." ^ 

Cowper's translation ^ follows : — 

" As when about the clear bright moon, the stars 
Shine in full splendour, and the winds are hush'd. 
The groves, the mountain-tops, the headland-heights 
Stand all apparent, not a vapour streaks 

1 Published in 1791. 

Cowper says in his preface : " My chief boast is that I have adhered closely 
to the original, convinced that every departure from him would be punished 
with the forfeiture of some grace or beauty for which I could offer no sub- 
stitute. ... It has been my point everywhere to be as little verbose as possible. 
... In the affair of style, I have endeavoured neither to creep nor to bluster, 
for no author is so likely to betray his translator into both these faults as 
Homer, though himself never guilty of either. . . . The passages which will be 
least noticed . . . are those which have cost me abundantly the most labour. 
It is difficult to kill a sheep with dignity in a modern language, to flay and to 
prepare it for the table, detailing every circumstance of the process. Difficult 
also, without sinking below the level of poetry, to harness mules to a waggon, 
particularizing every article of their furniture, straps, rings, staples, and even 
the tying of the knots that kept all together. Homer, who writes always to 
the eye, with all his sublimity and grandeur, has the minuteness of a Flemish 
painter." 
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The boundless blue, but ether open'd wide 
All glitters and the shepherd's heart is cheer'd ; 
So numerous seem'd those fires between the stream 
Of Xanthus, blazing, and ihe fleet of Greece, 
In prospect all of Troy ; a thousand fires, 
Each watch'd by fifty warriors seated near. 
The steeds beside the chariots stood, their corn 
Chewing, and waiting till the golden thron'd 
Aurora should restore the light of day." 

Professor F. W. Newman's translation ^ follows : — 

^^ And as around the shining Moon | the stars aloft in heaven 
Glister with radiance distinct, | when all the sky is breathless, 
And every lofty peak is shown, | and headland edge and forest, 
And from behind the cloven sky | unfathom'd heaven gleameth ; 
Nor hidden any star may be ; | and joyful is the shepherd ; 
So many fires betwixt the streams | of Xanthos and the gaUeys, 
Shone then in front of Ilion, | by hands of Troians kindled. 
A thousand fires along the plain, | I say, that night were burning, 
And close to every glaring blaze | sat fifty men in armour. 
And by their chariots the steeds | rye and white barley munching. 
Stood waiting till the Queen of Morn | fair-thron'd should rise 
before them." 

Lord Derby's translation ^ follows: — 

" As when in Heav'n, around the glitt'ring moon 
The stars shine bright amid the breathless air ; 
And ev'ry crag and ev'ry jutting peak 

1 Published in 1856. 

This has received perhaps undue distinction from the criticisms of Matthew 
Arnold. The translator says : " To the metre which I have myself adopted, , 
I was brought by a series of argument and experiment, and was afterwards 
gratified to find that I had exactly alighted on the modem Greek Epic metre. ' 
It is also the metre of the American Yankee Doodle, which some have ignor- 
antly made an objection : as if the metre of the Frogs and Mice and of the 
Margites, were not that of the Iliad. Of course no metre can be popular, 
without being applicable to low treatment; indeed without being liable to 
degenerate into doggrel in unskilful hands." 

2 Published in 1866. 
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Stands boldly forth, and ev'ry forest glade ; 
Ev'n to the gates of Heav'n is open'd wide 
The boundless sky ; shines each particular star 
Distinct ; joy fills the gazing shepherd's heart. 
So bright, so thickly scattered o*er the plain, 
Before the walls of Troy, between the ships 
And Xanthus' stream, the Trojan watchfires blaz'd. 
A thousand fires burnt brightly ; and round each 
Sat fifty warriors in the ruddy glare ; 
With store of provender before them laid, 
Barley and rye, the tether'd horses stood 
Beside the cars, and waited for the mom." 

Bryant's translation ^ follows : — 

*' As when in heaven the stars look brightly forth 
Round the clear-shining moon, while not a breeze 
Stirs In the depths of air, and all the stars 
Are seen, and gladness fills the shepherd's heart. 
So many fires in sight of Ilium blazed. 
Lit by the sons of Troy, between the ships 
And eddying Xanthus : on the plain there shone 
A thousand ; fifty warriors by each fire 
Sat in its light. Their steeds beside the cars — 
Champing their oats and their white barley — stood. 
And waited for the golden morn to rise." 

Tennyson translates : — 

"As when in heaven the stars about the moon 
Look beautiful, when all the winds are laid, 
And every height comes out, and jutting peak 
And valley, and the immeasurable heavens 
Break open to their highest, and all the stars 
Shine, and the shepherd gladdens in his heart : 
So many a fire between the ships and stream 
Of Xanthus blazed before the towers of Troy, 
A thousand on the plain ; and close by each 

I Pubhshed in 1870. 
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Sat fifty in the blaze of burning fire ; 

And champing golden grain, the horses stood 

Hard by their chariots,, waiting for the dawn." 

Matthew Arnold translates the last verses in hexameters: — 

" So shone forth, in front of Troy, by the bed of the Xanthus, 
Between that and the ships, the Trojans' numerous fires. 
In the plain there were kindled a thousand fires : by each one 
There sat fifty men in the ruddy light of the fire : 
By their chariots stood the steeds and champed the white barley 
While their masters sat by the fire and waited for Morning." 

b. Change op Subject. Homer composed for quick- 
minded hearers, who were ready to apprehend a change of 
subject even when it was marked by no pronoun, as ij oi a[i 
alOofi€va<; BatSa^ (fy^pe Kal i [laKiara \ Bfiaydfov ^tXieaxe, xal 
€Tp€<f)€ TVT0OV iovTa a 434 f. 9he bore for him the burning 
torch and (i.e. for^ he loved her most of all the female ser- 
vantSy and (i.e. for') she was his nurse when he was a child; 
e)(€v irSiXai co9 XOvvev "9 871 he (Meriones) long had been hold- 
ing while he (Teucer) was taking aim ; irpiv y i/e fcaraKrafiev 
7)e Kar aKprj^; | "iXtoi/ aliretvrjv iXieiv KrdaOai re iroXlra^ 
O 567 before either we slay the Greeks or they capture 
lofty Ilios and the citizens are slain. Still more striking is 
the change in jSovXoLfjbrjv xe . . reOvdfiev rj rdSe . . epy* opd- 
a^Oaii I ^eivov^ re <TTU<f>€\i^ofjb€vovq S/x^a? re yvvalxa^ \ pvard- 
^ovTa<; deikeXiiOs icarh BcofiaTa KaXd, \ xal olvov BLa<f>vaa6fi€vov, 
Kal alrov ehovTa^; ir 106 ff. I should rather die than see these 
deedSy — guests struck^ suitors abusing the maids^ wine wasted ,, 
suitors devouring the food^ where the poet was sure that his 
hearers would not construe pva-Td^ovTa<: and ehovras with 
feti/ou9, but would supply fjbvrjarrjpaf; from the context. 

c. Direct Discourse. Like the writers of Holy Scrip- 
ture, and as in the simple style of ballads and fairy tales and 
the conversation of children and uneducated persons, the 
Homeric poet avoids the use of indirect discourse ; he has no 
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long passages in oratio ohliqua^ in the manner of the reported 
speeches in Caesar's Commentaries. He passes quickly from 
indirect to direct discourse,^ as eVel irpo oi etirofiev fffieh \ 
fjLi]T avTov KT€LV€Lv fii]T€ fivooaOai uKoiTLv, \ CK yap ^OpeoToo 
rlai^ eaaerai kt\. a 37 ff. since we told him beforehand not to 
slay the man himself and not to woo his tvife^ for from Orestes 
shall (for should^ vengeance come^ etc. Contrast o 7^ ffkOe 
0oh<; iirl vrjaf; ^A'Xjai&v \ . . Kal Xiaaero iravra^ *A')(cuoif^ \ 
. . vfiiv /Jb€v 0€ol Boiev ^OXvfiina haypur ^ovre^ \ iKiripaai 
TLptdp^oco TToXcv, ed S' olkoS* iKeaOai • | iralha S' ifioX Xuaairre 
<f>tX,rjv ra B* airoiva B€j(€o-0ac, \ a^op^evoc Ato9 vlov, i/erjjSoKov 
^KiroXKmva A 12 ff. with its paraphrase which uses indirect 
discourse, iXOayv 6 Upev^ €V)(€to iieeivotf; piv rov^ 0€ov<; Souvat 
eXovra^ rrjv Tpoiav avrov^ acoOijvai, rrjv Sk Ovyaripa oi XvaaL 
he^apAvov^ diroiva Kal top Oeov alheaOhna^ ktX, in Plato Rep. 
Ill 393 E. 

d. Principal Clauses. Similar to this avoidance of 
indirect discourse is the poet's frequent and ready transition 
from a subordinate to a principal clause, as &9 p^a irdma^v \ 
^Apyeiayv Kpariei Kai oi irelOovrai, ^A'xaiol A 78 f . who rules 
with might over all the Argives and him (for whom^ the 
Achaeans obey ; 09 p,aKa ttoXXA | irXarf)(Oi\ . . ttoXXA S' 5 7' 
h irbvTt^ iradev aXyea a 1 ff. who was driven an many wander- 
ings . . and he suffered many woes upon the sea ; M4vTa>p 09 
p 'OSu<r^o9 apLvp^vo^ fjev kralpo^ \ Kal ol (Mentor) Iodv iv vrjv- 
alv iirerpeirev (sc. Odysseus) oIkov airavra /3 225 f., cJ ein 
TToXXa puoyijaa, hoaav Be pMt 1/169 'A^a^wi/ A 162. 

e. Thus the poet deserts the participial for a finite construc- 
tion, as '^EKTOpa S' iv ttcSi^) tBe Kclpbevov • dp^l S' eraipoi \ etaro 

' 9i. he saw Sector lying on the plain^ while his comrades were 



1 So in other early poets as Ijpt* tm Jtj^Tc iriieovBa, K^rrt \ JijJre K^nfn,\ 
Kim fjLOi fxd\i(rra $€\(a yeptaBai | fxaiv6\<i^ $6fjL^ * riya SijSrc IleiOv \ fjuus iiyriv 4s 
(rhv <l>i\6TaTa, rls 0^ & \ ^dir<f>* a5i<c^€i; Sappho i lb fl. thou didst ask me what I 
suffer and why I call thee, . . whom dost thou desire that Persuasion should lead 
to thy love, etc. 
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seated around him (for teal eralpov^ ly/xii/ouv) ; fivija-Trjpef; ^76- 
peOovTO I eaffyC ajyopevovre^, KaKct Bk ^peal /Svaa-oBofJuevov p 65 f . 
(for l3va<roBofjb€vovr€f; planning in the depth of their hearts^. 
Of. yovvd^ofiav . . | kardp^vai xparepm, p/rjBk TpcoiraaOe ^0- 
fiovSe O 666 f. I beseech you to stand stoutly ^ nor turn to flight; 
loXaiv T€ TiTva-KOfievoL Xdeaal r IfidXXov T 80, where ri. .re 
mark the imperfect as correlative with the participle. 

f. Order op Words. The simplicity of the Homeric 
order of words is most clearly seen by compai-ing a passage 
of Homer with a similar passage of a later Greek poet or of 
Vergil. Many verses of the Iliad and Odyssey can be trans- 
lated into English, word for word as they stand, as ipx^f^^^ 
€9 Sijl3r)v leprjv ttoXiv ^HerloDvo^, | rr^v Be Bi,€irpd0ofi€v re Kal 
rjyofiev evOaZe irdvra. \ . . ix S* ekov ^ArpelBr) UpvarjiBa KoKki- 
irdp'pov ktX, a 366 £f. When the order differs essentially 
from the English there are generally rhetorical or poetical 
reasons why the order is what it is ; no one should suppose 
that the metre compelled the poet to adopt an arrangement 
of words that was not natural and did not please him. The 
verse gave prominence not merely to the first word but often 
to the word before the principal caesural pause (§ 40). 

g. The thought of each Homeric verse is somewhat more 
independent than is the case in later poetry. Other things 
being equal, a word should be construed with words in the 
same rather than in another verse. Rarely does a descriptive 
adjective at the close of one verse agree directly with a noun 
at the beginning of the next (as 'Xpefi^Tc^ov iir aKptp \ x^iX^t 
i<f>€aTa6T€<; M 61 f. or etKero KaXrjv \ d^ivrjv evxaktcov N 611). 

h. A noun at the close of one verse often has an adjective 
apparently in agreement with it at the beginning of the next 
verse, but this adjective may be regarded as in apposition 
with the noun ; it frequently serves to form a closer connec- 
tion with a following amplifying clause, as p^rjVLv aeiSe Bed . . | 
ovkofievTjv, fj fJLvpC 'Aj^atot? aXr/e" eOijKev A 1 f., where the rela- 
tive clause explains ovXofievrjv : the wrath was mortal^ deadly^ 
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because it brought ten thousand woes upon the Achaeans. 
So a few verses later, vovaov ava arparov &pae KaKrjv, oXexovTo 
Bk \aol A 10, the position of the adjective Ka/ci]v is explained 
by its connection with the thought of the following clause. 
Of. pTjinoL c& /caret fiov<; ^Tireplovo^ rieXioio \ ffaOiov a 8, the 
companions of Odysseus were fools in that they devoured the 
cattle of Hyperion ; if>dTL<; . . | ia-SXrjj 'xaipovaiv he irarqp teal 
iroTvia fJi'TjT'qp ^ SO; vvv atrri fiLv vie? ^A)(ai&v \ iv iraKafiri^ 
(fyopiovat iiKcunroKoi oX re Oifiiara^ \ irpo^ Ato? elpvarai 
A 237 ff., where hiKoairoKoL is explained by the following 
clause. Sometimes a word is reserved for the beginning of a 
verse in order to mark a contrast with what follows, as avrap 
iirel Brj T€ij(p<: iTretravfiivov^ evoTfaev \ Hp&a^, arctp Aava&v 
yevero laxv tc (f)6fio^ t€ O 395 f., where the order of the 
words sets Tpwa? into an antithesis with Aava&v, — ap^ore- 
pa^ . . ^etpa? efiap'Trrev \ aKaifj, Se^trepy S' ap* air* Afiayv alvvro 
To^a 4> 489 f. avTov thus often contrasts a man with his 
companions or possessions, as dirb fiev (fylXa etfiara Bvao) \ 
avTov Be Kkaiovra 6oa^ iirl j/rjaf: d(f>i]a(i) B 261 if. ; erfxp^ pMv p 
earrfae . . | avrrjv S' e? 6p6vov elaev a 127 ff. 

i. The first words of successive verses occasionallj'^ carry 
the burden of thought, as FXaO/co? . . | 'I(f)lvoov /SdXe . . | Ae^id- 
Br)v . . I &p,ov H 13 if. Glaucu8 . . hit Iphinous . . son of JDeonas 
on the shoulder. 

j. The subject of the sentence usually precedes its verb. 
Almost every exception to this remark is found either at the 
close of the verse, or less frequently before the principal 
caesura (where the same metrical freedom was allowed as at 
the end of the verse, § 41 a 3). 

k. In order to give prominence to an important word, it is 
sometimes placed before the relative word of the clause to 
which it belongs, as aadyrepo^ q>9 fce verjai A 32 ; kgWi Be p! 
ft)9 irepdaeie f 297. This is especially frequent when the sub- 
ordinate clause precedes the principal sentence, as '^E/crewp S' 
a>9 ^/cacd^ re iriika^ . . iKavev \ dp^* apa p^iv . . 6eov ktX, Z 237. 
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L Adnominal genitives, like adjectives, generally precede 
their noun, except at the close of the verse or before a caesu- 
ral pause, but there are many exceptions to the rule in the 
case of adjectives, principally perhaps where the adjective 
and substantive are closely connected. A preposition often 
stands between the adjective and noun, as XP^^^^ ^^^ a-KT]- 
iTTpfp A 16, 0oh<i iirl vrja<i A 12 ; ^fierip^ ivl oIk<p A 80 ; or 
vYia<i €7n y\a(l>vpd^ F 119. The infinitive generally follows 
the verb on which it depends. 

m. When a noun is modified by two adjectives, it fre- 
quently is preceded by one and followed by the other, as Gap 
irapa vrjl fiekaivy A 300 ^ ttoXvv ofifipop d0€a'<f>aTov K 6. So 
in English poetry " human face divine," " purest ray serene," 
"old man eloquent." 

n. Epithets. Often three or more epithets are used with 
one noun, as eiKero S' aXKifiov ey;^09 aKa'x/Uvov o^ii ^oXk^, \ 
fipcOif fieya (rrifiapov a 99 f. ; ov tv TrepnrXrfOfff; Xir^v roaov, 
aXX a/^a6r) fiiv, \ evfioro^ evfi/q\o^, olvoir\r}07)^ iroXvirvpo^ 

405 f. (But in the first three books of the Iliad as many 
as three adjectives are rarely found with one noun.) Often 
two of the epithets begin a verse, as €9 Opovov eltrev 070)1; . . | 
KciXov SacBaXeov a 130 f. ; <f>6pfiiyyi Xiyelrj \ KaXfj BavSaXerj 

1 186 f . ; KaXh ireSiXa | afifipoa-ia 'xpvaeia e 44 f. ; 69 OdXor 
fiov Kare^rjaeTO /crjcoevra | /ciBpivov vyjropocfyov XI 191 f. 

o. As is seen from the foregoing examples, the poet does 
not use Kai to connect epitheta omantia. 

p. These ornamental epithets frequently have reference to 
the most marked natural characteristics of an object rather 
than to a particular occasion. The ships are swift (Ooal) 
even when they are drawn up on land (A 300 and passim^ ; 
clothing is aiyaXoevra even when it is soiled (f 26) ; Aegis- 
thus is called honorable, blameless (^dfivfuov, a 29) in the very 
breath in which he is rebuked for wooing Agamemnon's wife 
and killing the king of men himself; Polyphemus lifts his 
hands to the starry heaven (et9 ovpavov aarepoevra l 527) in 
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broad daj'light. The sea is 7ro\v<f>\oc<rfio^f ^x^€o-<ra, evpviropo^, 
oTpvyero^, a0ea-<f>aToSi Trokirj, fyKav/ci], Rarely would oue of 
these epithets be used to give a characteristic of the sea at a 
special time. It is in imitation of Homer that Theocritus, 
Id. I 68, calls milk Xev/cov^ — of course, not to distinguish 
white milk from milk of another color but to bring the object 
vividly before the mind by mentioning a quality of it which 
all would recognize as belonging to the nature of the object. 
The choice among these stereotyped conventional- epithets 
was often determined by the convenience of metre or rhythm 
(see § 4 6 f.). It should be noted that of the epithets of the 
sea only two (arpvyero^y evpviropofi) have the same metrical 
value. 

q. Almost every prominent person in the poems has some 
special epithet or epithets. Pope calls these "a sort of 
supernumerary pictures of the persons or things they are 
joined to. We see the motion of Hector's plumes in the 
epithet KopvOaioXo^,^^ No one but Athena is y\avK&7rc^ and 
the adjective becomes virtually a proper name, as 7 135. 
She bears this epithet 90 times, generally in the phrase 0€ct 
yXavK&TTLf; ^AOijvr). She is HaXX^? 'A^^i/i; 41 times. Zeus 
is v€(f>€Xr}y€p€Ta Zev? 30 times, ipiyhoviro^ 7r6<n<;^'Jipr)<; 7 times, 
evpvoira 7t€us 20 times, fbr^riera Zeu? 19 times, aiyio^os (gen- 
erally in the genitive, alycoxoco) 64 times, irarrjp avSp&v re 
Oe&v T€ 16 times. Poseidon is yairjo'xp^ ivvoaiyaio^ 8 times, 
Yloaeihatov Ivo(tL')(0(ov 24 times. Hera with a few mortal 
women shares the by-name Xeu/ccoXei/o? (24 times, generally 
in the phrase Oek XevKcolXevo^ "H/j^), and she is fio&in^ irorvta 
'^HpT) 14 times. The Achaeans are ivKv^fJuvSe^ ^A^aiol 36 times, 
/cdprj K0fjL6a)VT€s 29 times, in the genitive ^A^ai&v ;^aX^o;^tTO)i/o)i; 
24 times, vU^ ^A^x^ac&v 64 times, Xao? ^A'xac&v 22 times, tcovpoc 
'Axatcov 9 times. Agamemnon is ava^ avBp&v forty-five times 
in the Iliad and thrice in the Odyssey, while this title is given 
to only five other chiefs, once to each. Achilles is iroSdp/cr)^ 
St09 'AxiX\€ii^ 21 times, iroSa^ a>KVf; 'A;^6\\€U9 30 times, 
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7roB(OK€o^ Ala/ciBao 10 times, iroSco/cea TLrjXeiayva 10 times. 
Odysseus is TroXurXa^ Bto^ ^OBvaaeii^ 42 times, TroXufj/rjrc^ 
^OSvaaev^ 78 times, 'OSuo-o^o? Oeloio 27 times, Aaepriaiea) 
'OSi/otJo? 11 times, iroXvfiri'^av ^Ohvatrev 24 times. Iris, the 
messenger of the gods in the Iliad, is iroSjjvefiof; inKea *Ip69 
9 times. Hector is KopvOaloXos 37 times, <f>al8ifio^ "E/crewp 
30 times. Of. ^piua Aeneas,'' ^fidus Achates.^ 

r. The situation of the moment seems sometimes to con- 
tradict the epithet, as rov he ISayv plyrjae fiorjv wyaOo^ dkiofi/qbqs 
E 596 at sight of him Diomed good at the war cry shuddered, 

s. Synonymous Expressions. The poet is fond of a 
cumulation of synonymous or nearly synonymous expres- 
sions, many of which remind the reader of redundant legal 
expressions, as (fxovrja-a^; irpocrrfvSa A 201 lifted up his voice 
and addressed her ; eiro^ r etjyar e/c t ovofia^ev A 361 spoke 
a word and called upon him; ifiev fwi/ro? teal eVl %doi/t 
SepKOfJuevoio A 88; airpcdrrjv avdiroivov A 99, rtov ov re fjuera- 
Tpiiry ovS* dXeyl^evf; A 160, iroKefioi re p^x^^ '^^ ^ VlTy 7rdvT0)v 
p^v Kpariecv iOikec iravreaai S* avdaaeLv, \ iratn ik aripuivetv 
A 288 f ., ovT eXpopbai ovre p^raXXA A 568, oyjreai el k eOeKr^aQa 
Kal el K€v TOL Tct pbepLrfXri A 353, rjfyrjTope^ ^Se p^hovres C 79, 
d^pop^L avia')(OL N 41, oX^(p re irXovrto re ft 536, dLaro^ 
airvaro^ a 242, vrjirevOe^ r d'^oXov re 8 221, dpprjKTOV^ dXvrov^ 
6 275. Sometimes the same stem is repeated for emphasis, 
in a different form, as o-^Lpov o-^ireXeaTov B 325, Kelro pbeya^: 
p^eyaXcoa-TL % 26, aTrcoXeTO XvypS oXeOpo) y 87. 

t. Epexegesis. A clause is often added epexegetically, 
to explain a preceding clause or word, as mjp^prea ^ovXrjVy \ 
voarov ^OSvaa-rjo^; TaXaa'i<f>povo<;, &<; /ce veqrai a 86 f., where 
voa-Tov is in apposition with ^ovXtjv and is itself explained 
by Q>9 /ce verjTai, — Trarpocfyovija . . o ol irarepOi kXvtov e/cra 
a 299 f. ; purjvtv . . ovXopbeirqv ff pvpC 'Aj^aiot? dXr/e* edrjKev 
A 1 f . ; rel'x^o^ apetov o k dvSpdai Xocyov dpbvvau O 736 a better 
wall (namely, one) which would ward off destruction from the 
men; yiyvopkvtp . . ore p.iv reKe p^fjTrfp rf 198; rd re Swp' ^A<f>po- 
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Birrj^, I ij re KOfirj to re etZos F 54 f . ; aperrjv arjv <f>avv€fi€v rf 
Toi OTrrjBcL 237 ; el fiev Brf vvv tovto <f>tkov fuZKcipeacrc Oeol- 
(Tcp, I voarrjaaL *OSv<rrja iro\v<f>pova ovBe BofiovBe kt\, a 82. 
For explanatory asyndeton, see § 2 w. 

u. The species often follows in apposition with the genus, 
as KVfjbara fjuatcpa 6aXdaarj<; \ irovrov ^Ifcapcoio B 144 f. ; Iprj^ \ 
/cipKo<; j; 86 f . ; yJoO? | Tavpo<; B 480 f . ; avo^ fcdirpov P 21 ; opvL- 
(TLv atyvTrLOiacv H 59. Of. cktoOcp aXXcDv \ fii^aTTjpcov a 132 f. 
apart from the others^ the suitors^ and the epexegetieal use of 
the infinitive, as epiBc ^vverjKc fjud^ea-Oac A 8 brought together 
in Btrife^ to contend. 

V. Thus also the part of the mind or body which is em- 
ployed or especially affected is mentioned, as ovk ^Ayafiefjuvovt 
7]vBav€ dv/jbS A 24, ')((o6p,€vo<; xrjp A 44, Ke'^apoiaro Ovfim A 266, 
€v d<f>da\fjLoicrtv opaaOai V 306, iroaL TrpofiijSd^ N 158, irdOev 
aXr/ea ov tcara Bvfiov a 4. 

w. Stereotyped Expressions. The same expressions 
recur under similar circumstances. We find a stereotyped 
description of a feast and of the preparations for it, of the 
breaking of day and of the approach of night, of doffing or 
donni%g sandals and armor ; there are conventional expressions 
for setting out on a journey, for an attack in battle, for the fall 
and death of a warrior, for lying down to rest. Speeches are 
introduced and followed by set verses, as Kai ficv (or (r<f>€a<;^ 
<f>a)V7](ra<; €irea irrepoevra 7rpo<rr)vBa A 201, and in fifty other 
places ; o <r<f>iv iv (j>pov€(ov dyopTjaaTo /cal fjuereeiirev A 73 and 
in fourteen other places, while the second hemistich is found 
several times in other combinations ; ^ tol 6 y &? eliroav Kar 
dp ^fero, Tolcn S' dviarTj A 68, 101, B 76, H 354, 365, /3 224. 
These stereotyped verses have been compared with the fre- 
quently recurring "And Job answered and said," "Then 
Eliphaz the Temanite answered and said," of the book of 
Job, and with the set form in which the reports of the mes- 
sengers were brought to the man of Uz, — each of the four 
reports ending " and I only am escaped alone to tell thee." 
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§ 2. a. Parechesis, Onomatopoeia, etc. The poet seems 
to have looked with indifference on the similarity of sound 
in neighboring words. He does not appear to have designed 
the rhyme in iKeaOai, Bi'xjea-Oav A 19 f., BcoacL, airdaaei A 96 f., 
^eovcra, refcovcra A 413 f., epvaaav, rdvvaaav A 486 f.^or in 
instances like H 9 ff., where three successive verses rhyme, 
ending koto, iTnroBdfjboio, eoto, or between the two hemistichs 
of a verse, as eairere vvv fiqi Movaac ^OXvfiina Bayfiar e^ov- 
aai B 484. 

Most examples of parechesis (^irap^xv^^O ^^^^ alliteration 
are probably accidental, as TroWeayv ix iroXi(ov B 131, e? ttoXc- 
fiov ircoikijcreai E 350, /cecvo^ ye ioi/cori KCirai a 46, dfuf)^ ^OSvaiji 
Batcfypovc Saierai ffrop a 48, Scurcrdfievoi haiwvr ipi/cvBia halra 
y 66, irarpi re <rc5 p4rfa irrjfia iroXrjl re iravrl re StjfMp F 60. 

b. Occasionally an onomatopoetic (pvofiaroTrovia)^ imitative 
expression is used, giving a kind of echo in the sound, as 
Tpix^d T€ Koi T€Tpax0d r 363, of the breaking of the sword 
of M enelaus ; iroXKa S' dvavra tcdravra irdpamd re ho'x^t'd 
T ffkOov "^ 116, of the men and mules going up hill and 
down, over a rough road for wood ; eK he XpvarjU vrfh firj 
TTovTOTTopoco A 439, where a vivid imagination may perhaps 
hear the measured steps of the damsel as she leaves the ship, 
with a quick rush at the close; /cvfiara Tra<f>Kdfyvra iroXv- 
(f>\oLal3oco OdKdaarj^ N 798; aJm<; eiretra iriBovSe KvXivhero 
\aa^ dvaihrj^; X 698, of the rolling back of the stone which 
Sisyphus in Hades was continually urging to the summit of 
a hill. 

c. The poet plays occasionally on the names of his heroes, 
as npo^oo? ^009 fiyefiovevev B 768 (" swift by nature as well as 
by name ") ; 'TX'qiroXefMv . . . rXrifiova Gvfwv eytov E 668 ff. ; 
ISiVTreiOei ireiOovro (o 466 f. ; *'^KTOp . . <^9 irov arep Xa&v iro- 
Xcv i^i/jsv E 472 f., and e^e9 S' aXo^ov^ KeSvd^ koI vrjina reKva 
ft 730 (Andromache is grieving for her dead husband), where 
i^ifiev and e;^69 seem to be selected with reference to the 
assumed etymology of '^E/crcDp. Possibly there is a play on 
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the name of Odysseus in ov vv r 'OBvacrev^ . . tl vv ol roaov 
whvaao Zev a 60 ff. ; his name is explained (with doubtless 
incorrect etymology) where his grandfather bestows it upon 
him, 6Bv(r(rdfJL€vo<; toS* iKovm . . r^ S' 'OSucrcuv ovofj^ e<TTW iird- 
vvfiov ^7 407 ff. ; cf. oBvcravro yap avrS (Odysseus) | Zev^ re 
Kot 'HeX^o? T 275 f., (5Se Tloa-ec8da>v ivoai^doiv \ oahvaar iKird- 
7X0)? e 339 f. 

d. The trick is well known which Odysseus played on^ 
Polyphemus by assuming the name Our^?, i 366, 408; ef. 
the pun on fit] Tt9 and /t^rt?, i 410, 414 : el fiev Brj firj rU ce 
fiid^eraL . . ifwv S' iye\a<T<T€ (jylXov fcrjp | co? ovofi i^airdTqaev 
ifibv KoX fjLTJTif; dfiiifjuov. Another celebrated passage is con- 
cerning the ivory and horn gates of the dreams : ot fiev \_ovei' 
pot] K ekOwcn Sia Trptarov ikk(f>avTo^9 \ oLp* €Ke(f>aLpovTaLi . . 
ot Sk Bva ^ea-T&v /cepdayp ekOmat Ovpa^e, \ ol p ervfia Kpaivovai 
T 664 ff. But it is improbable that the similarity of sound is 
intentional in e^ero (Helen) S' iv Kkta-fi^, viro he Opfjvv^ irocrlv 
(for the feet) ^ev, \ avrcKa S" ij y eirkeaai iroaiv (husband) 
ipeecvev exaara 8 136 f., or \efCTo (counted) S' dpvOfiov . . eireiTa 
Be TyAfCTo (lay down) ical avro^ B 461, 463. 

e. Comparisons. A notable characteristic of Homeric 
style is the comparison. This is designed to throw into high 
relief some point in the action narrated ; it often relieves 
the monotony of the description of a battle. But the poet 
is not always satisfied to illustrate the particular point for 
which the comparison is introduced ; he often completes the 
picture by adding touches which have nothing to do with 
the narrative, and is sometimes drawn on k) add a new point 
of comparison, as N 492 ff. There the Trojans are described 
as following their leader, as sheep follow their bell-wether. 
This scene is completed by adding to the original com- 
parison the thought of the joy in the shepherd's heart as 
he watches his orderly flock, and this suggests the second 
comparison : " So Aeneas rejoiced at seeing the soldiers fol- 
low him." 
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f. Illustrations are furnished by all experiences of life, from 
the lightning of Zeus and the conflict of opposing winds, 
from the snow-storm and the mountain torrent, to a child 
playing with the sand on the seashore, and a little girl cling- 
ing to her mother's gown ; from lions and eagles, to a stub- 
born ass which refuses to be driven from a cornfield by chil- 
dren, and to a greedy fly ; from the evening star to women 
wrangling in the street. The lion is a special favorite, and 
appears in comparisons thirty times in the Iliad. The Iliad 
has but few illustrations drawn from the actions of men, such 
as weaving (^ 760 ff.), tanning (P 389 ff.), or the grief of a 
father for his dead son C*^ 222 ff., cf. the delight of children 
at their father's recovery from wasting disease, e 394 ff.) ; 
and but one from the operations of the mind (O 80 ff.), 
where a traveler thinks of different places in rapid suc- 
cession. 

g. Homer, like Milton, could not think of an army in 
motion without thinking of its resemblance t<j something 
else. Just before the Catalogue of the Ships, the movements 
of the Achaean armies are described by six detailed com- 
parisons, B 465-483 : the brightness of their armor is com- 
pared with the gleam of fire upon the mountains ; their noisy 
tumult, with the clamor of cranes or swans on the Asian 
plain ; in multitude, they are as the innumerable leaves and 
flowers of spring-time; they are impetuous and bold as the 
eager flies around the farm buildings ; they are marshalled 
by their leaders as flocks of goats by their herds; their 
leader (Agamemnon) is like to Zeus, to Ares, to Poseidon, 
— he is preeminent among the heroes as a bull in a herd of 
cattle. 

h. The Iliad has 182 detailed comparispns, 17 briefer (as 
iraiaXv iovKOTe^ i^yopdaaGe \ vrjind')(pi<; ol? ov tl fjuiXec irokefirjta 
€pya B 337 f.), and 28 of the briefest sort ; the Odyssey has 
39 detailed comparisons, 6 briefer, and 13 very brief. The 
first book of the Iliad has only two comparisons, and those 
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of the briefest, 6 S' t]L€ vvktI ioiK(o<; A 47, i^vr 6fily(\r) A 359. 
All the other books of the Iliad contain detailed compari- 
sons ; n and P have 20 each, N and O have 15 each, A has 14. 

i. In comparisons, the poet sometimes makes reference to 
customs that do not seem to have prevailed in the siege of 
Troy : to riding on horseback (O 679), to the use of a kettle 
for boiling meat (<t> 362), to the use of the trumpet in war 
(S 219). This seems to imply a consciousness of change of 
customs between heroic and Homeric times. 

j. Comparisons are introduced by &<: re, w eU &^ ore, &>? 
TTtp kt\. 

Praepositive ay; is not used in comparisons. In the briefest 
comparisons, postpositive ct)9 is often used, generally length- 
ening the preceding syllable (§§ 12 Z, 41??i). 

k« The aorist indicative (the so-called Gnomic aorist) is 
often used in comparisons. The imperfect is found but 
twice (O 274, ^ 495). 

I. AsYNijiETON. In the Homeric period more frequently 
than in later Greek, sentences were left unconnected by 
conjunctions, i.e. asyndeton (H. 1039) was allowed more 
freely. It has been noticed above that ornamental epithets 
are not connected by /vat, and sometimes in animated dis- 
course the poet uses no conjunction between clauses or 
words, as dirpidTqv avdirovvov A 99. 

m. Asyndeton of sentences is most frequent where the 
second sentence explains the first and is in a kind of apposi- 
tion with it, repeating the thought in a different form : aXKa 
Kol m iOiXxa Bofievac irdkiv el to y afieivov \ fiovkofi iyo) 
Xaov aoov cfJUfievaL rj diroXeaOai A 116 f., A ttottoc, ^ fieya iriv 
0o<; 'A^afc/Sa yaiav Ixdvec ' \ ^ k€v yr)07]<Tac Tlpia/JLO<; TLpcdfioco 
T€ TToiSe^ A 254 f., aXX' oS' dvrjp iOiXei irepl irdprcDv efifievat 
aWcoi/, I irdvTGyv fiev Kpariecv idiKev irdpreaai S' dvdacreiv 
■K 287 f. In B 299, rXrjTe <f>iXoL Kal fieivar iir\ 'xpovov gives 
*the sum of the preceding sentence, and the asyndeton marks 
the speaker's warmth of feeling. Thus the second sentence 
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may express the result of the former, as ^elve xaxm dvSp&v 
To^d^eai ' (therefore) ov/cer aeffXxov \ aXK(ov avridcrecf; x ^"^ ^' 
An adversative relation is occasionally expressed by asynde- 
ton, especially with ye fiev in the second clause, as B 703, 
E 516, ft 642. 

n. The absence of a conjunction often gives rapidity to 
the style and thus is found often where the second sentence 
begins with avriKa or alyjra, as el S' dye firjv ireiprjaaL , . aiylrd 
Toc atfia KeXcuvov ipwrjaei irepl Bovpi A 302 f., avrUa /eepro- 
IxioKTi Ala Kpovifava irpocrrjvBa A 689, cf, B 442. For the 
tone of rapidity thus given to a narration, cf. Sovirrja-ev Be 
ireadov, dpdfirjae Be revx^^ ^^' avr^ • | aifuiTt oi Bevovro KOfiai 
KT\. P 50 f . 

Conjunctions are often omitted in excitement, as when 

Achilles sees the flame flickering among the ships of the 

Achaeans and calls to Patcoclus Spaeo Btoyevh UarpoKXeiq 

. . I Xevcrao) Brj iraph vrjucrl Trvpo? Brjioco 1(0'/}V' \ firj Bff vrja^ 

* ikwcTL . . I Bvaeo revx^a datraov 11 126 ff. 

o. Chiasmus.^ For emphasis, the poet sometimes so ar- 
ranges the words of two clauses that the extremes, as also the 
means, are correlative with or are contrasted with each other, 
as iralBd re aol dr/ifjbev, ^olfio) 6^ leprjv eKarofJb^ijp A 443, 
where iraiBa and eKarofi^rfv, croi and ^oi^tp respectively are 
contrasted. Cf. dx; 'Aj^tX^a | Tifjbi]crrj<; oXiarjf; Be TToXea? A 
558 f., Bvafieveavv fbkv x/^pfjba, KaTr)<f>ecrjv Be aol avrS T 61, dpv\ 
erepov XevKov, eripijv Be fieXacvavy \ Tfj re koI 'HeXiw T 103 f., 
where the black lamb was for Fij and the white for 'HeX^o?, 
— ^aacXevf; t dyaGb^ Kparepo^; r alxfirjrrj'i V 179, where the 
adjectives are brought together ; avrov r la-xavdaa/cov iprjTv- 

^ The name is given from the Greek letter X, there being a crossing of 

^^®*^ *® i8o<rtA€i5s ^ kyae6s 

KpaT€p6s T»^ cdxj^riT'fis F 179. 

It should be noticed that this chiastic arrangement is often the most simple 
and natm-al, as in the first example above, where trol at once suggests the 
other person interested, ^oifios* 
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ovTo re Xaov O 723. Of. Milton's "Sweet is the breath of 
morn, her rising sweet," Par. Lost IV 641, " Adam the good- 
liest man of men since born His sons, the fairest of her 
daughters Eve," Par. Lost IV 323 f. 

p. Epanalepsis. Sometimes a word (generally a proper 
name) or a clause is repeated in the same sentence at the 
beginning of a new verse, as a\X 6 fikv AiBioira^ fiercKiaOe 
TtfKoff* iovra^y \ Ki6Loira<; rol 8Ly(0cL SeBalarcu kt\. a 22 f. (the 
only example in the Odyssey) ; tc5 S' ^7© avrlo^ etfii koX el 
TTVpl ^eJpa? €OCK€v, I el irvpl x^^P^^ eocKe, fi€vo<; S' aWtovi aihripcp 
T 371 f . hut I will go to meet him even if his hands are like to 
fire^ if his hands are like to fire and his might is like to bright 
iron ; ov flip tto)? vvv eariv . . | tc5 oapi^ifievai a re irapOevo^ 
fjiOeo^ re, | irapOevos fjlOeo^ t oapi^erov aWifkouv X 126 ff. 
it is in no way possible now to chat with him as a maiden and 
a young man, a maiden and a young man chat together. Cf. 
Milton's Lycidas 37 f. "But O the heavy change, now thou 
art gone. Now thou art gone and never must return." The 
name is repeated at the beginning of three successive verses 
(Ntp6U9 . . Nfc/>€i59 . . N/./>€i;9) B 671 ff. Cf also B 838, 850, 
871, Z 154, H 138, M 96, ^ 86, 158, "^ 642. The name when 
repeated is attracted into the case of the following relative 
pronoun in ^AvSpofjuaxv* Ovydrrfp fi€yaX7]Topo<; 'Hertcoi/o?, | 'He- 
TLcov 09 evaiev vtto II\a^^ vXTjea-arf Z 395 f. Andromache 
daughter of the great-souled Eetion, Eetlon who dwelt at the 
foot of woody Placus. 

q. Similar to epanalepsis is the so-called eimfKciKriy where 
the finite verb is repeated in a participle, as fielSrja-ev Se jSocj- 
7rt9 TTOTPca'^Hpi], I fieiirjaaaa S* eiretra ecS i^KdrGero KoXirtp B 
222 f . ; T60/C/3O9 S' o^pfirjOrj fjb€fJbaa><; oltto rev^ea ivaai, \ "^/CTCjp 
S* 6pfi7j9evTo^ aKovTiae Bovpl <f>a€cv^ N 182 f. Teucer rushed^ 
eager to strip off his armor, but at him as he rushed^ Hector 
hurled his shining spear ; '^^xrcop wpfirjOr) . . | A.'la^ S' opfirjOev- 
T09 6p€^aTo'^EifCTopo<; N 188 ff. 

r. Litotes (\^tot^9 or fieicoav^')^ a simplicity of language, 
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or understatement of the truths is common to all languages ; 
Milton's "unblest feet" is stronger than cursed feet Ho- 
meric examples abound, as ovk 'Ayafiifivovi ijvSave 6v^ A 
24 it was not pleasing to the soul of Agamemnon, i.e. it was 
hateful^ etc, ; &ylr S' 69 KovXeov Acre fjueya ^l(f>o^ ovS* diriOrjO'ev \ 
fw0(p ^AOrfi/alr)^ A 220 f. back into the sheath he thnist his 
great sword nor did he disobey the word of Athene, i.e. he 
obeyed ; ^'l^KToyp S' ov rt 6ea^ hro^ i^yvocrj<T€v B 807 ; oif kukov 
iaTiv I T€cpofi€voL^ erdpoKTiv dfivvifiev alirvv oXeOpov S 128 f., 
i.e. it is a noble tiling, etc. ; ov fitv dcfyavporaro^ fia)C ^A^ac&v 
O 11. 

s. Periphrasis. Certain periphrases occur frequently, 
as a^€T€ Be UpidfioLo j3lr)v T 105 bring the might of Priam, i.e. 
the mighty Priam; fierieiif) ieprj h Trj^efidxoio /8 409 the 
strength of Telemachtis, etc.; Tla(f>\ay6v(ov S* ^^yelro TlvXad,- 
fi€V€o<; XatTiov Krjp B 851 ; w? eirea ^ISiKTopo^ &Ka x^f^ fiivo^ 
B 418 ; ikOayv yap p iKaKoxre filr) 'UpaKkffelr) A 690, where the 
gender of the participle shows that /Sm; 'HpaKkrfeir) is equiva- 
lent to 'Hpa/c\€779, which ( ^ — ) was not suited to dactylic 

verse ; tolov ydp K\io<; iaOXov oTrtaXeaav rjvioxpto "^ 280, for 
Tolov evKXela rivioxov kt\. ; rd reipea irdvra . . to re a-0€vo<; 
*D»pia)vo^ S 485 f . all the constellations . . the force of Orion ; 
ff eirei &vr}<Ta^ /cpaSirjv Afc09 ^^ fcal epyto A 395. 

hovKiov ^fiap Z 463 is simply a poetic expression for slav- 
ery, iXevOepop ffpup T 193 for freedom, oKiOpiov ffpup T 294 
for destruction, ^fiap 6p(f>avi/c6v X 490 for the state of orphan- 
age, voa-TifJbov fifxap a 9 for return. 

t. Zeugma. Sometimes two connected subjects or objects 
are made to depend on a verb which is appropriate to but 
one of them, as ^ pJev eireira \ eh aXa d\To . . \ Zet>9 he eov 
irpo^ 8a>fjia (jsc. e^tf) A 581 ff. she then leaped into the sea, but 
Zeus went to his own house ; iJx^ eKaa-rov \ XmroL depcriirohe^; 
/cal TToiKiXa reixj^ cKecro T 326 f. where the high-stepping 
horses of each were standing and the bright armor was 
lying; eSovai re iriova firjka \ olvov t e^auTov fieXtrjSea M 
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319 f. ; K.VK\(07r(i>v S' e? yalav ekevaaofJiev iyyif<; iovroDv, \ xair- 
vov T avT&v T€ (fyffoyyrjv olcov re teal aly&v l 166 f.; eaaaro S' 
€KTOcr0€v pcvov TToXtolo Xv/coco, | KpuTL S' cVl KTcSirjv Kvvirjv 
K 334 f . Of. Shakespeare, Sonnet 65, 7 " Nor Mars his sword, 
nor war's quick fire shall burn | The living record of your 
memory." 

u. Hysteron Proteron. Occasionally the more impor- 
tant or obvious object or action is mentioned before another 
which should precede it in strict order of time, as afia Tpd<f>€p 
rjSe yivovTo A 251 were bred and born with him (cf. Shake- 
speare Twelfth Night I ii "For I was bred and born | Not 
three hours' travel from this very place."), yafieovri re yet- 
vofi€V(p T€ S 208 to him as he is married and born, eXfiard r 
dfJLcfyiiaaa-a OvcoSea Kal Xovaacra € 264 putting about him per- 
fumed garments and bathing him, 'xXalvdv re 'x^vr&vd re evvvr 
^OSvaaev^; € 229 Odysseus put about him cloak and tunic, av- 
T0U9 T dfi^alvevv dvd re irpvfivTja-ca Xvaac c 178 both themselves 
to embark and to loose the stem hawsers, at S' dvecrdv re irvXa^ 
Kal dir&crav o'^fja^ ^ 637, 

V. Later Change in Words. The student must -be 
watchful to apprehend the exact Homeric meaning of words 
which are used in a slightly diflferent sense in later Greek. 
Thus cuyopri and dy^v are used in Homer of an assemhly^ 
gathering^ not of market and contest. 'A1&79 is always the 
name of a person, not of a place. ao^So99 doihrj^ are used 
for the Attic TrotTjrrj^;, vfivo^, — e7ro9 is used for \0709 (only 
O 393, a 56) , Oeapbo^ for vofjuo^^ Koa-fUo) for rdacrco. Seivo^ 
means terrible^ not skillful, hehrvov is the principal meal of 
the day, whenever it is taken. ey;^09 means spear^ never 
sword. fip(os is usied of all the warriors; it does not mean 
a hero in the English sense. Ovco is used not of sacrifices in 
general, but of the burning of the dirap'xai (" first fruits ") 
or OvrjXai to the gods, davfid^o) often means only watch in- 
tently. Kpivco is select^ discriminate^ rather than judge, voeco 
often has the sense of aladdvofiat (which is not Homeric), 
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perceive. ovofMiu is not blame in a general way, but tJiink 
not enoriffh^ insufficient, ovrd^a) is wound with a weapon held 
in the hand, not with a missile. Tre/MTrco is escort^ attend^ as 
well as send; cf, iro^irrf convoy^ TrofMiro^ a guide^ and TrofMirrj, 
in Attic, procession. 7r6\€fio<; is often battle rather than war. 
Trpijcrao) is carry through rather than do as in Attic. . orxeBov 
is near^ of place, not almost. a-cj/Ma is used only of a dead 
body, Se/jLa^ being used of the living form, and avro^; and 
Trepl XP^^ taking some of the Attic uses of a-Sy^ia. rdxa 
always means quickly^ never perhaps as in later Greek. 
TiOirjfiL is often used like Troieoi} make. <f>6^o^ is not fright 
hut flight ; (f>ofi€OfjLaL is not /ear but flee; <f>v^a is flight with 
the added notion of fear or shame. <f>pd^<t} is point out, not 
say. a>9 does not mean since. 

w. The accent of some words is not the same as in Attic, 
as tSe P 179 for the Attic ISe ; in Zero? (Attic fcro?) and <^a/309 
(Attic <f>dpo<i)^ this results from the difference in quantity 
(§ 41 / <y). The ancient grammarians call €toi/mo(;, iprjixo^, 
ofioLo^^ yeXolo^; opyvia the Homeric and older forms for eroi- 
fio^^ eprffiQf;, ktX., and opyvid. Of. /Mvpia countless number, for 
the Attic /jLvpta ten thousand. 

X. al0i]p is feminine in Homer, as H 865; masculine in 
Attic. * Kicjv is sometimes feminine, as a 127; sometimes 
masculine, as 66. ''iXio^ is feminine in Homer (except per- 
haps O 71), but neuter ("iXtoi/) in prose. 

y. The absence from the Homeric vocabulary of aladdvo- 
fjuu, \0709, TTOLTjTi]^, Tda-arco, vfMvo<; has been noted above. To 
this list may be added dvhpdiroha (only H 475), dpTo<; (piAy 
p 343, (T 120, elsewhere alro^ is used instead), ^dp/3apo9 (but 
^ap^ap6<f>ci>vo^ B 867), Set (only I 337), SovXo^ (but SovXt) 
r 409, 8 12, SovXoavvr) x 423, SovXiov ^fjuap thrice, SouXeiov 
0) 252), iTTix^cpco^ ecriripa (but ecrirepo^ and* eairepios:^^ ?^tw, 
Kvvriy€T7j^ (only i 120, elsewhere Orjprfrijp^^ fiepo<i (^fioipa takes 
its place), fiera^ii (only A 156, elsewhere fiea-arfyii^^^ fiia^fjua, 
fiiario) (only P 272), Trevlr) (only f 157, ttcvlxP^^ 7 ^48), iropev- 
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ofiai^ (T0<f>6^y <TOff>Lr} (only O 412), (nreipfo (but a-Trepfjua once, 
€ 49O), rd^i^. 



HOMERIC SYNTAX. 

§ 3. a. In syntax as in forms, where the Homeric dialect 
differs from the Attic, it may be presumed that the Homeric 
usage is the earlier. The language was less rigid ; custom 
had not yet established certain constructions as normal. 
There was greater freedom in the use of the modes and the 
cases, of prepositions and conjunctions. 

b. It is impossible to bring the Homeric uses of the modes 
under the categories and rules that prevailed in the Attic 
period. Intermediate in force between the simple future and 
the potential optative with dv were 

(1) the subjunctive as a less vivid future, as ov yap irco 
TOLov^ lSov dvipa<; ovSe iSfo/jLai, A 262 I never yet saw such men 
nor shall I see them; 

• (2) the subjunctive with k€v or dv, as a potential mode, 
as €1 84 K€ fJUT) Sdooxriv iycb Se k€v avTo^ ektojULi A 137 but if 
they shall not give it^ I myself will then take, etc.; tcjv kcv rt? 
ToS* €)(r}(nv CTrel 0dv€ S409 'OSuo-crev? a 396 of these some one 
may have this honor since divine Odysseus perished; ovk dv 
TOL 'xpaiaji^rj KL0apL<; T 54 the cithara would not in that ca^e 
avail thee ; 

(3) the potential optative without ai/, as peca de6<; y iOi- 
X(ov KoX TTjXoOev dvSpa aadxrai y 231 easily could a god if he 
wished bring a man home in safety even from a distant land. 

Examples of the future indicative with dv are rare and 
the correctness of the text is doubted. Thus icev fiekriaet 
P 516 may have been an error of the scribe for icev /j^Xtjarj in 
transferring from the old alphabet (§ 4 i). 
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c. a. Homer prefers el with the subjunctive to ei xev (aX 
icev) or el av with the subjunctive, el dv is not used in gen- 
eral conditions. 

^, et Kev is rarely used with the optative (29 times in all) ; 
never in the expression of a wish, el av is used with the 
optative but once, el irep hv avral \ fMovaai aelSoiev B 697 f. 

7. el with the optative to express indefinite frequency of 
past action, is found but once, aXX' ei rt? /Me koI aXXo^ evl 
fieydpoiaiv eviirroi fl 768 but if (whenever) even another in 
the palace upbraided me, 

S. The optative in indirect discourse is used for the in- 
dicative in direct discourse only in questions, except elirelvy 
w ekOoL Kal Xkolt e? irarplha ^yaiav (o 237. 

e. In six passages the optative with kcv is used in the 
apodosis, where Homeric and Attic usage alike lead us to 
expect av with a past tense of the indicative, as xal vv Kev 
€V0* airoXoLTO dva^ dvBp&v AtVe/a?, | ei /Mtf dp* o^v vorjcre Ato? 
Ovydrrjp 'A<}}poBiT7j E 311 f. " Aeneas would have perished 
if Aphrodite had not perceived," etc. 

f. K€v is used four times as frequently as dv. dv is more 
common in negative than in affirmative sentences. 

d. The cases retained more of their original force than in 
Attic and had less need of a preposition to make the con- 
struction distinct (it was once thought that the poet omitted 
the preposition for the convenience of his verse), as the abla- 
tival genitive in T/jwa? dfivve vewv O 731 he was warding 
off the Trojans from the ships, ?pKO(; 'Axatola-iv TreXerau iroXe- 
fioco KaKolo A 284 is a bulwark for the Achaeans from (to 
keep off) evil war^ xapiraXifieof; dvehv iroXirj^ aXo^ r/vr o/xi'yXr] 
A 359 swiftly she rose as a mist out of the hoary sea. The 
dative of place is often found without a preposition, as t6^^ 
&fjLOLaLv e'Xfov A 45 having his how upon his shoulder. 

The prepositions still retained much of their adverbial 
nature, and had not become fixedly attached to the verbs 
which they modified (§ 37). It was once thought that the 
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occasional separation of verb and preposition was a poetic 
license, and (considered as a surgical operation) it was called 
tmesis, 

e. In the Homeric period certain constructions were only- 
beginning to appear definitely in use, as the accusative with 
the infinitive and the genitive absolute. The infinitive was 
assuming more and more the character of an indeclinable 
noun, but is not found with the article. &(rT€ with the in- 
finitive of result is found but twice, and these passages are 
thought to be corrupt ; this construction is found but four 
times in Pindar's odes. 

f. a. The genitive absolute is more frequent with the 
present participle (52 examples, 28 in Iliad and 24 in Odys- 
sey, — not quite half being temporal) than with the aorist 
participle (21 examples, 17. in Iliad and 4 in Odyssey, — 
only 7 being strictly temporal)* The genitive absolute with 
omitted subject is particularly rare,. and is denied by most 
scholars ; but an approach to it is made in expressions like 
Trjkifiaxo^ S' iv fiev xpaBlrj fMeya irivOo^ ae^ev \ ^rffievov 
p 489 f., where the participle agrees with ^OSvaijos to be sup- 
plied, as genitive of cause. The participle sometimes seems 
to be used with omitted subject when it really agrees with 
the genitive implied in a preceding dative (^. y below). 

fi. It is often impossible to say categorically whether the 
genitive is in the absolute construction or rather depends on 
some other word, as viro Be Tpa)€<; fcc'^dSopro \ avBpos dKovrca-- 
aravT(s A 497 f., where the position of the geiiitive at the be 
ginning of the verse gives it greater independence, but it was 
probably influenced by the verb: the Trojans drew back from 
the man as he hurled his javelin ; cf. €K\ay^av S* ap okttoX 
iir* &iM(ov 'x^Qyofjuevoco \ avrov KiV7)0evTo<; A 46 f. 

ry. Sometimes a preposition is used where the genitive 
absolute would be used in Attic prose, as dp^l he vrje^ \ afiep- 
haXeov Kovd^rjaav dvaavTCOv vir ^A'^aceov B 333 f. 

gr. a. The dative of interest is often used with the verb 
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where the English idiom prefers a possessive genitive with a 
noun, as Seivo) Be ol oaae <f>dav0€v A 200 terribly did her (lit. 
for her the^ eyes gleam ; Oek Se oi ckXvcu aprj^ B 767 the god- 
dess heard her prayer (lit. for her the prayer') ; or is used 
instead of an ablatival genitive with a preposition, as Aavaol- 
(TLv aeiicia Xoiyop air^aei A 97 will ward off ignominious de- 
struction from (lit. /or) the Danai; or instead of a genitive 
with verbs of ruling and leading, as irivreaaL 8' avdtrcreLv 
A 288 to reign over (lit. be the king for) all ; (Zev?) o? iracri 
Ovqrolai Kal dOavdroLO'tv dvda-aet M 242; or instead of the 
dative with a preposition, as toI<tl B' avharr) A 68 for them 
rose (not to be taken as a local dative, among them)^ while 
in iv ' KpyeiotaLv dvaardf; T 175 the poet presents the same 
general idea from another point of view. 

/3. This dative of interest is used even of things, as KeX<rd- 
a-rja-i Be vqval KadeiXofiev iaTia irdvra t 149 when the ships 
were beached (lit. for the ships when they were beached) we 
lowered all the sails. 

ry. This dative was felt to be equivalent to the genitive, 
and is often followed by a participle or adjective in the geni- 
tive, as 'qixlv B* aJrre KaT€fcXdar07) <f>i\ov fjTop \ BeuadvroDv <f>06y- 
yov T€ ^apifv avrov re irekonpov t 256 f. our dear hearts sank 
within us^ as fear came upon us^ etc,^ where Beiadirrtov agrees 
with the rfjji^wv implied in rj^lv. 

h. a. The dative is used with avv or a/ia, corresponding 
to ^rd with the genitive in Attic prose ; in this sense even 
fierd is occasionally used with the dative (almost always 
plural), as iirkrovro fierd Trvoij}^ dvifioLo y8 148 they flew (i.e, 
kept pace) with the blasts of the wind ; cf dfia tti/oi^? di/€fioco 
a 98, the simple dative of association irirero Trvoiyf; dvefioto 
M 207. 

/S. iirl is used with the dative in the same sense of hostility 
as with the accusative in Attic, as Sypa-ev iir ^Apyeioia-L M 293 
roused him against the Ar gives ; cf. eireaOat iirl ^aaCKea Xen. 
An. I 4. 14. 
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7. viro is used with the dative in almost the same sense 
as with the genitive in Attic, as iSd/Mrj viro %€/3<ri iroha}K€Q^ 
AlaKtSao B 860 he was slain by the hands of the swift-footed 
AeaeideSy with perhaps more of the original local force of the 
preposition. 

i. Some constructions were used more freely and con- 
stantly than in later Greek. Certain of these were always 
looked upon as poetic, as Bely irehloto Z 507 shall run over 
the plain; eTrerovTO kovIovtb^ irehioLo 6 122 flew hastening (cov- 
ered with dust^ over the plain (genitive of the place to which 
the action belongs, H. 760 ; G. 179, 2) ; irvpo^ depeoa p 23 
warm at the fire; fMvrja-Tfjpa^ a<f>iK€To a 882 she came to the 
suitors. 

j. A neuter noun in the plural is the subject of a plural 
verb more frequently than in Attic. The imperfect is more 
freely used in narrative, to describe an action as in progress. 
The historical present is not used, ia-rl is not always a 
mere copula, and is occasionally modified by an adverb as 
a true verb of existence, cf iirei vv roi alaa iMivwdd irep, ov 
i'L fxaXa hrjv A 416 since thy appointed tivne of life is brief etc., 
with fMLvvvOa \ r/fjLecjv ea-o'erai ^So? A 817 f. brief shall be the 
good from us, and filvvvda Si oi yiveO' opfiij A 466 but brief 
was his onset. 

k. '^rj is still a noun, construed like %/>€t(i«>, xpeci with a 
genitive of the thing needed and occasionally an accusative 
of the person (the accusative of limit of motion with some 
verb like UdveraL or yiyveraL supplied in thought) ; cf t4o 
ae 'xprj h 463 of what hast thou need, with riva 'xpcio) roaou 
LK61. /S 28 and e/te Bk XP^^ yiyveraL avTrj^ S 634. 

'XP^vai, jQyecov, ixpV^> JCPV^ kt\. are not Homeric ; hel is 
found only I 337. While verbals in -ro^; are more freely em- 
ployed than in Attic, verbals in -Teo^; are not used. 

1. a. Particles. The beginner in reading Homer is per- 
plexed by a large number of particles that are often difficult 
to render by English words. Their force can often be best 
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given by the order of the words in the translation or by the 
tone of voice in reading ; to translate pd as was natural (or 
even you see) or yi at leasts often throws upon the particle 
very disproportionate emphasis. The student can most easily 
and clearly appreciate the force of a particle by comparing a 
number of examples which have become familiar to him ; he 
will then see the importance of these particles to the char- 
acter and tone of a speech or of the narrative. 

13. It is to be noted that in Homer Bi] may stand at the be- 
ginning of a clause, ri is used far more freely than in Attic 
prose ; a single ri often being used to connect single notions, 
as KvveacTLv \ oioDvolai t€ A 4 f. The poet does not use ovkovv, 
KalroLy Tolvvv, Brjra, BfjOev, elra (but eTretTa), or the causal 
aT€. m, Si], and 7^ are less frequent than in Attic. 

7. OTTG)? is rare as a final particle, occurring only about a 
dozen times ; S<f>pa is the usual particle to introduce a final 
clause. 

m. a. Intebrogative Particles. The general interrog- 
ative particle in Homer is ^, but in a double question (where 
the Attic Greek uses irorepov . . ^) ^ or ^e stands in the first 
member, ^ or ^e in the second, as tovt dyopevo'ov . . | 9;e viov 
fjbeOeTreif;, ?} Kal irarpoDLo^ iaci \ ^elvo<i a 174 ff. tell me this . . 
whether thou art come for the first time or whether thou hast 
been a guest of my father; cf A 190 ff., T 239 f. Where the 
questions are less closely connected, ^ may introduce each, 
as & ^elvoL, Tip€^ ia-ri ; iroOev irkeW^ vypd xiKevOa ; \ 1j ri Kara 
TTprj^cv ; ^ lAxr^thifo^ dXdXrja-ffe \ old re Xrjcfrrrjpe^ y 71 ff. 
Strangers^ who are ye? Whence sail ye the watery ways? 
Sail ye on trade ? Or are ye wandering idly like pirates? 

/8. When rf introduces a single question, it is rarely used 
as in Attic, as a mere interrogation point ; it regularly im- 
plies emotion of some kind. This rf ScairoprfTCKOfi (of inter- 
rogation) is still closely allied with the 97 ^e^aicoriKOf; (of 
asseveration), but the rj SLa7rop7)Tifc6<; must be carefully dis- 
tinguished from the rj Bia^evKrcKOf; (^disjunctive). 
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7. The interrogative apa is not Homeric. 

n. Parataxis. The Homeric language is far less distinct 
than the Latin or the English in the expression of logical 
relations, and gives less prominence to the logical forms of 
syntax ; but it is seldom diflScult to appreciate the ancient 
idiom if an attempt is made to find the Homeric point of 
^'iew. 

The Homeric poems contain many survivals of the simplest 
form of sentences. In the earliest stage of the Greek lan- 
guage clauses were not combined with each other as second- 
ary and principal ; they were simply added one to the other. 
To use the technical terms, coordination or parataxis (irapar 
ra^Lsi) was the rule, — not subordination or hypotaxis (yiro- 
Ta^Lsi). Hypotaxis was not possible until the language had 
relative pronouns or subordinate conjunctions to serve as 
joints to connect the clauses; but originally the relatives 
were demonstratives, and relative sentences have been called 
parenthetic demonstrative sentences. Thus he was used in 
the apodosis of relative and conditional sentences ; this was 
especially frequent when the relative or conditional clause 
preceded, as el he ice fir) hotaxriv, iyo) he Kev airro^ i\a>fiat K 
137 but if they shall not give it, (but^ I myself shall then take^ 
etc, ; elo? 6 TavO^ Sypfxaive . . ffKde S' ^A0i]V7) A 193 f. while he 
was pondering this . . (but^ Athena came; otrf irep ^vXKcov 
'yeverjy rolr) he kgX avhpeou Z 146 as is the race of leaves, (but^ 
such is also the race of men. So avrdp and aXKd are used 
with stronger emphasis than he, as el he <rv xaprepo^ iaa-i, dea 
he are yeivaTo fii]T7)p | aX)C She (fyeprepo^ ea-nv eirel ifKeoveaciv 
avdaaet A 280 f. but if thou art mighty and a goddess is thy 
mother, but, etc, where the apodosis is really contrasted with 
the protasis, cf. A 81 quoted in the next paragraph. 

o. Compare with the foregoing the use of Kai in the con- 
clusion of relative sentences, to mark the connection of the 
clauses, as aX)C ore rerpaTov fjXOev ero^ . . | KaX t6t€ hij ri^; 
cetire 107 f. but when the fourth year came (and^ then some 
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one told etc. ; fffio^ S' '^pcyiveia ff>dvrj pohohaKrvKo^ 'H«W9, | icaX 
TOT iywv cuyoprjv Oifievo^; ktX. a 170 f. but when Dawn appeared 
. . (and) then I called together etc. Thus also re was freely 
used in subordinate clauses, as 09 xe deoh iTnTreCOfjTaL fiaXa r 
€k\vov avTov A 218 whoever obeys the gods^ (and^ himself the 
gods readily hear; and Ti — re is found in both protasis and 
apodosis, marking their correlation, as el irep yap re 'xp^ov . . 
KaTairey^li, I ^^^ '^^ ^^^ p^eToiriaOev e^ct, kotov A 81 f. for 
even if he should restrain his wrath^ but even hereafter etc. 

p. The first part of a paratactic sentence may introduce the 
cause or reason for what follows, as in Andromache's words 
to Hector, ^'Ft/CTop oTap a-v fioc ia-au TraTtjp xal iroTvca /^^Tiy/), | 
^Se Kaa-lymjTO^, <rv Se fioc OaXepcx; TrapaKolTrj^ • | a\X aye vvv 
eXAaipe Kal airrov fiifiv eTrl irvpytp Z 429 ff. But thou. Hector^ 
art my father etc., which implies "Hector, since thou art 
my all." 

q. Correlative Constructions. The Greek language 
was always fond of a parallel or antithetic construction, a 
contrast, a balance, where the English subordinates one 
thought to the other; but the adversative relation, where 
the English idiom would use a subordinate clause introduced 
by for, although, when, while, or since, is more frequent in 
these poems than in later Greek, as 09 ol irXqa-iov Ife pAXKrra 
Se /jLLv <f>LXee<ricev rj 171 who sat near him for (lit. but^ he was 
his favorite ; aXXa irlOecO* • dfKfxo Be vetoTipcj eoTov ifMelo A 
259; peed r dpcyi/d)Tr) ireXeTai, KaXal he re irda-ac f 108 she is 
easily recognized although (lit. but^ all are beautiful; 'Ho)? Se 
KpoKOTreTrXof; eKihvaTo iracrav eir alav \ 01 S' el^ uottv eXeov 
fl 695 f. Dawn was spreading her rays over the whole earth 
when (lit. but') these drove into the city ; (cf, hva-eTo t r)eXLo<; 
KaX ToX kXvtov dXao^ Xkovto f 321 the sun set and these came 
etc., for as the sun set etc., a construction which is not rare 
in English or in later Greek, as KaX tjBt] re ^p irepX ttXtj- 
Oovaav dyopdv KaX ep')(pvTaL irapd ^aaCXeoi)^ KaX TLacra<f>epvov<i 
KripvKe<; Xen. An. n I. 7 "when it was about the time . . 
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heralds come " ete.y ; (f)vWa ra fiiv r dvefio^ 'xafiAhc^ X^^^> 
aXKa Bi 0^ vXrj \ TrfKedofoa-a (fyvet, eapo^ S* iTnyiyverai w/wy 
Z 147 f. . . when the season of Spring comes on ; fj ov^ aXi^ 
cE)9 TO TrdpocOev eKeipere iroXKa koI iaOXa | KTTjfiar efid, fivrj- 
a-Trjpe<;, iya> S' ere vijirio^; ^a ^ 312 f., where the last clause is 
equivalent to ifwv ere vrjircov 6vto<;^ — '^fiev Si] ttot ifjuev irdpo^ 
€k\v€(; ev^afievoLo . . rjK en /cat vvv fioc toS' eiriKprj'qvov ieXSayp 
A 453 ff. as thou didst hear my former prayer so now also 
fulfil this my desire; KpeiaatDv fiev Zet^? . . Kpeiacrtov aire Ac6<; 
yever) ktX. 4> 190 f. as Zeus is mightier than the rivers^ so is 
the race of Zeus etc. 

r. avrdp also is used where a causal particle would be used 
in English, as oSvvrjo'L ireirapiMevo^ • avrdp olo-to^ \ Sip*<^ ivl 
oTL^ap^ rjXrikaTo E 399 f. thrilled with pains since the arrow 
was fia:ed in his stout shoulder. 

In these contrasted clauses, a3, airre, avrdp, drdp, dXKA, as 
well as Se, may be used in correlation with fikv. 

s. A copulative conjunction is sometimes used where the 
English uses a disjunctive or, as rpLirXfi rerpaifKy re A 128 
threefold or (ajid^ fourfold^ in which prominence is given to 
the second member, as in SexdKCf; re Kal eUocrdKt^ I 379 ; cf 
eva Kal Svo B 346, %^ifa re Kal irpoDi^d B 303, rpi'^Od re Kal 
rerpa'^Od T 363, 7revrder€<; ye Kal efaere? y 115, rpU /idKape^i 
Kal rerpdKL^ e 306 (0 terque quaterque beati\ Verg. Aen. I 94). 
Cf. ei re Kal %et/3oi/ Thuc. II 35 better or worse, bis terque 
Hot. a. p. 440, rarus duabus tribusque civitatibus conventus 
Tac. Agric. 12. 

t. The Homeric poet sometimes puts into an independent 
clause the incidental thought which in later Greek would be 
expressed regularly by a participle, as Xaol S' rfptja-avro 6eol^ 
ISk %€«/)a9 dvea-'x^ov F 318 the people prayed to the gods with 
uplifted hands (lit. and lifted their hands^ for %e?/)a9 dva- 
a")(pvre<;y cf. fjueydX! ev')(ero, X^^P^^ dvaaxoov A 450 ; (Zev(; fiep- 
fi7]pt^e ft)9 'A^^X^a) rifirjar), oXeaij Se TToXea? iirl vr^valv ^A'^aitov 
B 4 was pondering how he might honor Achilles by destroying 
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(lit. and destroy^ etc; jSrj p i^iev eh dr/opijv, iraXafirj S' ej^e 
'XjaXKeov ey^p^ jS 10 for ^rj e^ayv kt\», cf, fjkde <f>ep(ov, e^ayv 
A 1 2 f . ; aW' dxiova-a KaOrja-o, ifjum S' eimreiOeo fivd<p A 565 
for e/i-fiS 7r€L0ofi€vrj fivO<p, — rovBe \icra-ovro yipoure^ \ AlrtoXcjv 
Tre/jLTTov Sk 0€&v iepTja^ I 575 " they sent the priests of the gods 
to supplicate him " ; oiZ' eXaff AXavra . . | Zeu?, ore Srj Tpeo- 
earari SlSov irepaXKca vIktjv P 626 f. for oifS* ekaOe iihov<i kt\. 
See § 1 e. 

u. This use is sometimes striking in comparisons, as &<; re 
aff>YjKe<; . . olicla TrotrjacovTai oSc3 eiri TraciraXoeara-rj, \ ovS" diro- 
Xelirovo'iv . . dXXd fjuivovre^ . . dfivvovrai irepl tckvcjv M 167 ff. 
as wasps build their houses near a rocky road^ nor do they 
abandon them^ but remain and defend their children^ where 
the point of comparison lies not at all in oLKia TroiTja-ayvraL 
fcrX, but wholly in the ovS" dTroXeiirovaLv ktX, See § 2 ^. 

V. Conversely, the participle, as in later Greek, often con- 
tains the principal idea, as fivpofiivoLon, 8k tolo-l <f>dvrj poSoSd- 
KTvXo^ 'Hoi? '^ 109 " they wept until Dawn appeared " ; Tola-t 
Sk T€pirofievoi<TL fiiXa^ IttX eairepo^ rjXOev a 423 ; 6<f>pa Xei'^avre 
KcoLTrfv ft 285 ; KaT€V€vcr€v I ^YKlov iKTrepaavT evTCL^eov diro- 
veeadat B 118 promised that I should sack llios and return ; 
but in the very next verse is the English idiom, vvv hi Kaicqv 
dirdrrfv ^ovXeva-aro, Kai /jl€ KcXevei | Bva-xXea "Ap^yo? iKea-Oai 
B 114 f, planned an evil deceit and bids me go etc.^ for avra- 
T7)v ^ovXeva-a^. The two constructions are interchanged in 
irv^Tjcre ^aXdav O 581 and ru^ija'a^ ^€^Xi]K€C A 106 ff. 



THE HOMERIC DIALECT. 

§ 4. a. The dialect of the Homeric poems is in one sense 
artificial: it was spoken at no place and at no time. But it 
is not a mosaic composed of words and forms chosen capri- 
ciously from the different Greek dialects ; it is a product of 
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natural growth. It was developed under the influence of 
the dactylic hexameter by successive generations of bards 
who preserved obsolete or obsolescent words, phrases, and 
forms which were suited to their verse, and who adopted also 
from the common speech of their own times what was avail- 
able for their use. Thus older and newer forms subsisted 
side by side, just as the English poet can choose between 
loveth and love 8^ lovSd and lov*d^ aye and ever. The poets 
unconsciously excluded all that was not adapted to dactylic 
verse, but they did no violence to their language ; they did 
not wantonly change quantities or introduce new termina- 
tions. " The dialect did not spring from a formless linguistic 
dough kneaded in the trough of the verse." 

b. This conservation of old forms together with the intro- 
duction of new forms was very convenient for the verse ; 
e.g. for the infinitive of the verb Je, Homer could use eyLfie- 
vai as dactyl, __ w ^ ; efievai as anapaest, w w __ ; e/ifiev as 

trochee, _ ^ ; efiev as pyrrhic, w w ; ehai as spondee, . 

Naturally, the choice being offered, metrical convenience de- 
termined which of these forms should be used. Metrical 
convenience often or generally decided between the use of 
^K^aioi or ^Apyeloi. 

c. The same is true in the case of synonyms and stock epi- 
thets or phrases ; Homer uses Bio^ as a disyllabic, Oelo^ (better 
written ^ao?) where he wishes a trisyllable, as S2o<; 'OSv(rar€v<;^ 
but *OSi;<ro^o9 Oetoco at the close of a verse. The most fre- 
quently recurring epithets of Odysseus are TroXurXa?, ttoXv- 
firjTi^, 7roXvfjii]'x^avo9, raXaal^pcuvy TroLKCkofirjrr]^^ — all of dif- 
ferent metrical value, dva^ avSpcov ' Ayafiifivcov is used after 
the feminine caesura (§ 40/) of the third foot, but eipv Kpettov 
^Aya/jLefivoyv^ ^ Ay afiifivovof; 'Arpe/Sao, or ^ Ay afjui/Mvova Troifiiva 
\a&v after the masculine caesura of the same foot. IlrjXijidSea} 
^A')(CKYjo<i is used after the penthemimeral caesura (§ 40 e), tto- 
Sa9 o)Kv^ 'Aj^^Weu? after the hephthemimeral caesura (§ 40^), 
but TToSdpKtjf; Sio^ 'A^tX\«;9, woScoKeo^ AlaxlSao or a^vfiovo^ 
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AlaKiSao, iroidpKel TirfKetcovUt iroSfOKca TIrjXelayva, dfiO/jLova Tlif- 
Xelfovoj or 'A^^^W^a irroXtTropOov, after the feminine caesura 
of the third foot, with Slo^ 'Aj^LXXeii^; as a tag when the verse 
is filled up to the Bucolic diaeresis (§ 40 A). Of. the epithets 
of Apollo, iKaroLo A 385 ww__w, €K7]^6\ov A 14 w_ww, 
€Kd€pyo<; A 479 w w -_ w, eKanj^oXov A 870 w v^ __ w w, eKarrj- 
^eXerao A 76 ww-_ww-_w. See § 1 y. 

d. The convenience of the verse decided whether the poet 
should say w <f>dTo (before a consonant) or m €<f>aT (before 
a vowel), iralpo^ or erapo^ (§ 5 A), irdvvv)(p^ or 7ravvv'x^io<:, 
IwpLfio^ or fjLopa-ifio^;, k€cvo<; or iKetvo^, ala is used as well as 
yaia^ but only at the close of the verse, where other old forms 
are preserved, as diro irarpiho^; aty^ a 75 ; cf. €9 irarpiZa yoLiav 
B 174 ; while 7^ is used half a dozen times, as V 104. In 
this way the Homeric poems doubtless had considerable in- 
fluence o'h the language, assisting in the preservation of old 
words and forms and in the establishment in use of new ' 
words and forms which were metrically convenient. 

e. The dialect is essentially Ionic and seems to have origi- 
nated among the lonians of Asia Minor, influenced possibly 
by the speech and certainly far more by the old poems of 
their Aeolian neighbors. The oldest form of Greek Epic 
songs seems to have been Aeolic, but the lonians brought 
Epic poetry to perfection. Even the Pythian priestess de- 
livered the oracles of Apollo in Epic verse and Ionic dialect, 
and the Dorian Spartans sang about their camp-fires the 
Ionian songs of Tyrtaeus. Homer, however, does not have 
certain marked Ionic peculiarities, as /cw9, tcdre. tqv irm, irore. 

f. A considerable number of Aeolisms is found in the 
poems, especially in certain phrases and in certain feet of 
the verse, as aXXvhi^ aXXo^^ viraida. This traditional Aeolic 
influence appears still more marked in the survival of the 

. digamma (§ 14) which in the Homeric age was nearly or 
quite obsolete in the ordinary Ionic dialect ; no trace of it 
appears in the poems of Archilochus of Paros in the seventh 
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century B.C. Aeolic forms are found in the Homeric poems 
even where the metre does not require them, a43 6<f>€XX6i€v 
fi 334 for 6(f>€L\€L€v, ipepevvrj E 659 (epeySecr-i/o?), apyewjjai 
r 141 (afyyea-vosi), (fyijpalv A 268 for Brfpalv, ij>\iyjr€Tai p 221 
for OXlylreTcu. The general formulaic character of these Aeo- 
lisms indicates that they were borrowed from earlier poems 
rather than from the Aeolians of the Homeric age. Aeolic 
form or coloring is found also in some proper names, as Sepal- 
T179 (found also in a Thessalian inscription of 214 B.C.), from 
6ep<ro^ the Aeolic form of Odpao^ insolence^ daring^ Sepa-iXo- 
;j^09, ' AXiOepa-Tf^, ^avaiKoa (Ionic 1^1)9), and perhaps ded ffod- 
dess (Ionic 1} ^609). Another Aeolic peculiarity is the use 
of the smooth breathing as in ^So9 pleasure (cf, 17SU9), SxTiie- 
z/09 glad (of. dvhdvco, eaBov) ; see § 12 m. 

g. Some forms seem to be borrowed from other dialects ; 
but it must be remembered that when the poems Were com- 
posed, there was less difference between the dialects than at 
the earliest period when we have monumental evidence con- 
cerning them. Thus the forms linroray firfTiera ktX. (§ 16 J) 
seem to be ancient rather than specifically Aeolic; that they 
were not introduced simply metri causa is shown by the use 
of v€(f)€\7)y€peTa Zev^ A 511 where v€<l}€\r}y€peTrfii is metrically 
admissible. 

h. Some anomalies of form (as of verse) are as yet unex- 
plained, but it may be assumed that all which remain either 
(1) were justified by the usage of the people and might be 
explained by more complete knowledge of the history of the 
language, or (2) followed the analogy of what was in use, or 
(3) are errors which have found their way into the text dur- 
ing the course of transmission to the present time. As the 
poems were handed down among the Greeks at first orally, 
and afterwards still uncritically for centuries, errors unavoid- 
ably crept in and there was a gradual assimilation of what 
was obsolete to later and more familiar forms, when the older 
forms were unprotected by the metre. hjvSave y 143 is prob- 
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ably an ancient assimilation to Attic usage for idvBave (ifdv 
Save, §§14, 25 i). 

1. Doubtless also mistakes were committed in the process 
of transferring the poems to the later alphabet (in oflScial 
use at Athens from the archonship of Euclides, 403 B.C.) 
from the earlier alphabet in which E was used for e, 17, and 
the spurious diphthong et (which arises from compensative 
lengthening or contraction, Hadley 14 b), and O was used 
for o, cj, and the spurious diphthong ov. Thus <E>002 of the 
old alphabet could be interpreted as (f>6o<; (the form interme- 
diate between the earlier <f>do<; and the Attic <f>m, as iroaal 
is intermediate between iroh-a-t and iroai) or <f>6(o^, but the 
latter form seemed more natural to those who said <^o)9, and 
it was introduced into the text, as B 49. EOS might be ^09 
(or elo?) or eo)?, but the latter as the familiar form is found 
in the Mss., even A 193, where the metre demands the earlier 
form ; and eKw? is found where the rational form ^09 (or elo?) 
could stand. EEN might be ^ei/, ^171/, hv, erjv. The last 
form was thought to be " by hUicraaL^ " for ffv (as €771;, the 
possessive pronoun, for fjv), and seems to have been often 
substituted wrongly for hv (§ 34 g). Since cnriov^ was the 
Attic genitive of <nreo<;, (rireiov^ seemed more natural than 
<Tirelo<; (or crTreeo?), as viro aireiov^'. irepl ktK. l 141 (see 
§ 18 n). e/)09 S 315 is protected by the metre, and is sus- 
tained by the oblique cases ep(p and epov (§ 18 ^), but the 
Attic €p(o^ has supplanted it in T 442, S 294, where a con- 
sonant follows. 

VOWELS AND VOWEL CHANGES. 

§ 6. a. 17 is regularly used for a, as 070/317, 0/AOM7 ; except 
in Oed goddess, \a6<; people, and some proper names (as 
Alv€ia<;, l^ava-iKda, § 4 /). Occasionally, as B 370, ^v is 
found instead o^ the less frequent ^rjv (the strong form of 
fiev). oKto a 532 (from SXKofiau) is another instance of d, 
unless it is to be written SXro. 
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b. Sometimes, especially in abstract nouns, 77 represents 
Attic a, as evTrXofrjv I 3G2, aKrjBeirjv rj 297. 

c. The final d of tlie stem is retained in the genitive end- 
ings 'do and 'dcov of the 1st declension, as ^Arpeihao A 203. 

d. do is often changed to eo) by transfer of quantity: 
^ArpelBao^ 'Arpe/Seci). Cf, ^aa-cXrjo^ with Attic fiaa-ckeax}. 
But the frequent \ao9 never has the Attic form Xem. 

e. Compensative lengthening is sometimes found where 
it is not in Attic, as ^eti/o? (^ei/fo?), eivcKa (Lesbian epve- 
Ko)^ fcovprj (^/copfa)^ fiovvo^;^ oZpo^ (ppF^^^» Bovp6<;. It is 
omitted in /BoXerac A 319 (^/SovXerai^ Aeolic ^oXKerac, cf. fiik- 
Tcov) ; and in three compounds of ttou? (ttoS-), as ocXXotto? 
409. 

A vowel seems to have been borrowed from the following 
syllable in x^^P^ X'^^P^^ from a stem xept-, and in ttovXv^ 
(Attic 7roXi59, § 20/). 

f. Diphthongs occasionally preserve v where it is lost in 
Attic before a vowel : alei, alero^f ireXeUro (§ 29 i), olvo/Ba- 
peieov, oXoci], tti/oai;, j^v<r€A09. Of, olkovt] with Attic aKOij. 

g. But c is lost before a vowel in onKia (onKeld) ^Ipt^ B 786, 
Alvea^ N 541 (AtVe/a?, cf /cpeimv with the proper names Kp4a>v 
and Kpeovaa)^ in -00 for -oco as genitive-ending of the 2d 
declension (§ 17 c) and in e/xeo for ifielo, etc. (§ 24 e) ; cf 
fiolp oXorj <J> 83 with oXoii) fiolpa X 6, ^^pucreiot? A 246 with 
Xpvo-i(p A 16. With these examples may be compared Attic 
TToelv (iroielv)^ eXda (JXaia). As in Attic, the penult is some- 
times short in vlo^ (as A 489, A 473) and 0^09 (as 77 312, 
% 105). Cf efiiralov v 379, ;^a/Ltatei;i/aS€9 k 243. 

Cf also the loss of v in Xoe k 361 (eXove), ex^av S 347 
(^6X€vav), aXeaaOe S 774 (aXeiJacr^e), vrjeaa-t from i/^i59, ^aac- 
\7709 from paaiXev^^ Ti;Seo9 from TuSei59. See § 41 0. CJf. 
fjpdio^ f 303. 

' h. eralpof; (krap-io^^ is not a dialectic variation of erapo^ 
but is derived from it as AlrcoiXco^; A 399 from AlreoXo^; A 527, 
iravvvxi'O^ a 443 from irdvwxo^ ^ 218. (7f. § 19 6. 
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§ 6. Contraction, a. Concurrent vowels generally re- 
main uncontracted : aexayv, aXyea, irdi^ (in nominative and 
vocative singular), 0^9 (^ft9 = ovisy ewe). Attic ev is regu- 
larly iv before two consonants and the adjective is always 
iv<; or fji^i. Patronymics from nouns in -€v<f form -etSi;?, 
-eiftoi/, as 'Arpe^iSTy? A 7, TlrjXjetoava A 197. 

b. When contraction occurs, it follows the ordinary rules, 
except that eo and eov generally give ev : Odpaevf; P 573, Oi- 
pev^ Tf 118, <f)c\€vvTaf; y 221 ; but irovToiropovar}<; \ 11, ofiov- 
fmt A 233. 

c. ea are very rarely contracted into rj, as TvBij A 884 
(TvSea), aKparj ^ 421, alvoTraOij or 201. 

d. «;e are contracted into r) in tiil^^ I 606 (rt/LtTyet?), Tc/irjuTa 
X 475, T€xvvo-(rai rj 110 (re'^yrjea-iTCU), 

e. ta are contracted into t in dKOLTi<; k 7 (jcLKolrta^), i and 
e are contracted in /pa, as B 420, and in XprjKe^, as € 66. 

f. o€ are contracted into ov in \a>Toi;i/Ta M 283. 

gr* o^ B.re contracted into o) in iTn^coaofMai^ as a 378, oyBco- 
Kovra B 668. 

h. The optative-sign t is sometimes lost in a preceding v 
(§ 28 J). 

i. It is probable that in the original form of the Homeric 
poems many vowels were uncontracted which are contracted 
in the Mss. and ordinary editions. The ol of KoiXo<; can be 
pronounced as two syllables 67 times out of 68 (x ^^^ behig 
the exception). So alholof; may generally be alholof;^ and 
6eto<i may be 6h(y; (cf. § 4 c). The ei of 'Apyew may always 
form two syllables. The evidence of rhythm and etymology 
indicates \6eaev rather than Xovaev. See §§ 18 Z, 29^. 

§ 7. Synizesis. a. Vowels which do not form a true diph- 
thong may be blended in pronunciation into one long sound: 
'ArpetBeo) _ w w _, OeoeiBia T 27, Srj avre A 340, ^ ovfc alec^ 

a 298, fjLT) aXKoL B 165, 7roXt09 B 811, Klyvirriovf; S 83, 'lo-rt- 
atav B 637 (in which last three examples l must have had 
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very nearly the pronunciation of its cognate y-sound, §§ 6 g^ 

41 7, as omnia is often disyllabic in Vergil), w apL^vtoTe p 875. 

The genitives in -€&> are always pronounced with synizesis 
(§ 16 tf), as also r^fjiecov and vfjuecov and regularly rjfiia<;, cKfyea^, 
and the genitive plural in -ecov (§ 16 d^. XP^^ ^^ always a 
monosyllable. 

b. Synizesis often served the purpose of the later contrac- 
tion : rifiicov did not differ in metrical quantity from fjfiayv. 
It enabled the poet in certain cases to escape the combi- 
nation __w_« (amphimacer) which cannot be received un- 
changed into dactylic verse (§ 41 a). 

c. Contraction and synizesis were employed in the last 
foot of the verse more freely than elsewhere. 

d. It is probable that in the original form of the poems 
synizesis was not so common as in our texts ; e.g. instead of 
YlrfKTjtdhea) ^A'^^lXtjo^; A 1, IlrjXrfidSa /ct\, niay have been 

spoken. For vfuv fiev 0€ol Bocev A 18, v/ifii Oeol fikv /cr\. has 

been conjectured, and ^FtwaXirp ^poro^ovrri for ^^vvdXlfp dv- 

Sp€i<l>6vT7j B 651. For BevBpi^ €<l>€^6fi€voi T 152, the Alex- 
andrian scholar Zenodotus read BivBpec^ /ctK. (cf. the Attic 

plural UvhpeaC). For Urikelhr) WeX A 277, probably UriXelSr) 

\^ 

6e)C should be read, although the poet elsewhere uses iOiKxo 
not OeXco. 

§ 8. Crasis is not frequent. It is most common in com- 
pounds with TTpo, as Trpov<f>aLV€ l 145, irpov')(pvTo y 8, which 
however may be written irpoi^aive, m-poixovro tcrX. Note 
also TovvcKa A 291, &pLarTo<; VL 384 (o apLa-To<;^^ (oino^ E 396, 
rSXKa y 462, j^^fiel^^ 238 (^koI i7/i€A9), ovfio^ 360. 

§ 9. Hiatus is allowed 

a. After the vowels i and u, as ey^cl o^voeirrc E 50, Tt9 Be 
(TV eaav Z 123. 

b. When the two vowels between which it occurs are sep- 
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arated by a caesura (^KaOrjaro i'n-Lyvdfi'^aa-a A 669) or by a 
diaeresis (§ 40 A) : seldom (64 times) after the first foot 
(avrap 6 eyvco A 333), more frequently (96 times) after the 
fourth foot ^eyxea o^voevra E 668). This hiatus after the 
fourth foot is more frequent in the Odyssey than in the Iliad. 
Hiatus between the short syllables of the third foot is al- 
lowed nearly as frequently as in all other places together, 
more than 200 times. This freedom of hiatus emphasizes 
the prominence of this caesura, §§ 10 e, 40 d. 

c. When the final vowel of the first word is long and 
stands in the accented part of the foot (§ 39 c), as to5 cre- 
/caK'p acarf A 418. See § 41 o f. 

d. When a long vowel or diphthong loses part of its quan- 
tity before the following vowel (§ 41 (?), as rifv S' eyoD ov 
Xva-to A 29, firj vv roi ov XP^^^f^V -^ ^^' Here the final and 
initial vowels may be said to be blended. This is called 
weak or improper hiatus; it is essentially the same as the 
following. 

e. When the last vowel of the first word is already elided, 
as fjLvpC 'A^atot9 aXye' eOrftcev A 2. See § 10 e. 

£• Hiatus before words which formerly began with a con- 
sonant (§§ 12 Z, 14) is only apparent. 

g. The poet did not avoid two or more concurrent vowels 
in the same word, § 6. But these vowels all seem to have 
become concurrent on Greek soil by the loss of consonants. 

§ 10, Elision, a. d (in inflectional endings and in apa 
and pa), €, I, o may be elided, at is sometimes elided in the 
verb endings -fiat, -aac (except in the infinitive), -rac, -a0ai^ 
and once in o^elac A 272. oi is elided seven times in /lo/, 
three times in to/, once in o-ol A 170 (unless ovB4 aoc ot(o or 
ov aoi OLO) should be read there for ovSe a dlay). 

b. TO, TTpo, dvri, ireply ri, and the conjunction ore do not 
suffer elision ; St is for ot€ (either the temporal conjunction 
or the relative o with t€ aflBxed, § 24 g-), r for re or toi. 

c. I is seldom elided in the dative singular, where it seems 
originally to have been long. 
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d. Oxytone prepositions and conjunctions lose their accent 
in elision ; other oxytones throw the acute accent upon the 
preceding syllable: Kar ap e^ero A 101, but T^vk oarea 
a 161, etfjL ^Ohvaev^ i 19. 

e. Elision tends to unite the two words between which 
it occurs; hence it is avoided at the caesura of the third 
foot, where hiatus seems to be preferred to elision. Hence, 
also, the poet does not avoid the hiatus which sometimes 
remains after elision, ^ 9 e, g. 

f. Elision is not left to the reader as in Latin poetry. In 
the best Ms. of the Iliad (^Ven, J.), the elided vowel was 
sometimes written over the preceding consonant, and where 
the elided vowel bore the accent, a grave accent was placed 
over the preceding vowel. 

§ 11. Apocope, a. Before a consonant, the short final 
vowel of apa and of the prepositions dvd, Kara, irapd, may 
be cut off (airoKoirri^ diroKOTrra)). The accent is then thrown 
back upon the preceding syllable (although it might be more 
rational to consider it lost as it is in elision). 

b. After apocope, the v of dvd and r of Kara follow the 
usual rules for consonant changes : d^KpeyiAaaaa a 440, dyme- 
TToXeov r 355, d\\€^ac ^ 321 (^uvaXe^ai), drf^rjpdvri ^ 347 
(dva^pdvrf)^ /cdfil3a\€v E 343 (^Kare^aXev) , KaB Se (^xara Sf) 
frequently, fcdWcire \ 279, KdfCTave Z 164 (^fcareKrave), Kair- 
TreaeTTjv E 560, fcappe^ovaa E 424, Kaa-ropviftra p 32 (jcaTa- 
aTOpvxxrd)^ kcutt (jydXapa 11 106. 

c. diro suffers apocope in dTrireiJ/y^ev o 83 ; cf. Latin ah, 

d. viro suffers apocope in v/3/3d\\ecv T 80 ; cf. Latin sub. 

e. avepvaav A 459 is explained as derived by apocope, as- ^ 
similation, and vocalization of p, from dvd and pepvw: dvfe- 
pvaavy dfepvaav, avepvaav, cf, Kavd^av^ Hesiod Works 666 
(^KaTafa^atsi). For this apocope cf. icda^^Qe. (^Karea'^eOe) A 
702, and d^ivdaeu Pindar Pyth. IV 54 (dvafivrjaeC) ; for the 
vocalization of f, see § 14 j. 
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f . Apocope was no mere metrical license ; it seems to 
have been common in the conversational idiom of some dia- 
lects. A Megarian peasant is made to say (Aristophanes 
Achamians 732) afifiare ttot rav fiaSSav for avd^are ttotl 
(7rpo9) TTjv fm^av, where the poet is certainly imitating the 
manner of the common people. dfi/Bcoa-a^ (joLva^orjaasi) is 
found in Herodotus I 8, dfiTraveaOac Hdt. I 182, dfJLjSdkdSrjv 
Hdt. IV 181. More striking examples of apocope and assimi- 
lation than any in Homer are found in prose inscriptions, as 
&T Ta9 for aTTO t^?, It tol for iirl toO, ttok kl for ttotI kl 
(jrpof; Tt), irep rovvveovv (§ 24 m) for irepX T&vhecov, in a Thes- 
salian inscription of 214 B.C., found at Larissa. Cf. ttot tov 
Oeov KCLT Trdrpva SiBovtcov in a Delphian inscription of 380 B.C. 
Apocope was the rule in the Thessalian and Boeotian dia- 
lects. 

CONSONANTS AND CONSONANT CHANGES. 

§ 12. a. Where collateral forms appear, one with single 
and the other with doubled consonants, the form with two 
consonants is generally the older or justified etymologically, 
as iroaa-l, iroal (from iroS-ac) ; veifcea-ae, veUeae (v€i/co<;, vei- 
/cea-^^ OTTTTG)? (oKfay^^ cf. Latin quis etcS)^ ottl, ktK. 

b. Single initial consonants, especially X, /i, i/, p, o-, are 
often doubled (as p is in Attic) when by inflexion or compo- 
sition a short vowel is brought before them (see § 41 j a), as 
i\XL(ra€To Z 46, cfifiaOoVt evvvrjro^, eaavo, 07r7rci)9, ottc. 

c. But sometimes p is not doubled where it would be in 
Attic, as Ipe^a S 352 (§ 25 ^), cipe/crov T 150, i>Kvp6^ E 598, 
Ovfjuopaiareeov S 220. 

d. Palatal and lingual mutes often remain unchanged be- 
fore fjLy as dKa')(/Jb€vo^, oSfirjv, iBfiev, K€KOpv0/jLevo<;. 

e. Lingual mutes are commonly assimilated to a following 
(7, as TToaa-i (ttoS-o-^). a is sometimes assimilated to fi or i/: 
ifjLfievai (^elvat) for ia-fievac, evveire a 1 tell for iva-eire (Lat. 
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in8ece)y dpyevvo^ white for apyea-vo^^ as afyyewdmv F 19^, &- 
i/u/Ltt for fea-i/vfJLc (§ 14 a) cf. eo-cra S 263, ipaw^v rj 18 lovely^ 
ipe^evvrj E 659 darh^ cf. "EpeySo?. Cf. the aorist 6if>€XKeL€v 
k 334 for d<f>€\a€i€v. See § 4/. 

f. o- IS frequently retained before o-, as ea-aofuii, iriT^^a-a-e. 

g. Between fi and X or p, )8 is sometimes developed (c/; 
the Attic fieaTjfjL^pia from /leo-i; ^fiipa, and chamber with Latin 
camera)^ as dfi/SpoTOf; from stem /Ltpo or /lop (Latin w(?r«, 
morior)^ while in ^poro^ mortal and i/u| a^porri H 78, the /Lt 
of the stem is lost ; fikfi^lXxoKe from //,Xo or /LtoX (^. e/juoKov), 
while in Trpo^coa-xecv <f> 239, the //. of the stem is lost ; fiifir 
^XcTo <I> 516 from fieXco c 20; fjfi^poTov 11 386 (cf. afiapre 
f 116 and a/Spord^o/jiev K 66). 

h, /cdfjL/3a\€ is found occasionally, as f 172, in the Mss. as 
a variant reading, a softer pronunciation for tcdfifiaXe (§ 11 6). 

i. A parasitic t appears in tttoXi^;, irroKefjio^ for ttoX^?, tto- 
Xefio^. Of. hcyOd, TpL')(jSd with Attic St;)^a, rpl^a, — 'x^Oafia- 
Xo9 (humilis) with %ayLtat (humi). The form tttoXc^ is found 
in Thessalian and Cyprian inscriptions, and was also Arca- 
dian. The proper names Neoptolemu% Qieoirrokefiosi) and 
Ptolemy (IlToXefialosi) preserved this t to a late period. 
T\i]7rToK€fio^ is found in an ancient Boeotian inscription ; in 
this word r could not have been inserted metri causa. 

j. Certain words were losing their initial consonants in 
the Homeric age : cf. fivKpo^ y 296 with afivKpyai P 767, ve? 
o 656 with o-O? T 439, KehaaOhre^ B 398 with a/ciBaaev P 649, 
^vvLovre^ A 446 with avvirrjv Z 120, hoviTTjaev A 604 with 
iyBoviTTfa-av A 45 and ipcSovTroj) y 399 with ipiyBoviro^ H 411. 

k. For f see § 14. 

L Yod (y pronounced as.y) occasionally retains the force 
of a consonant in irjfii (§ 25 A) and generally (37 times) in 
postpositive m i-e. jm (§ 41 m), which seldom leaves the pre- 
ceding syllable short. The constant position of di? after the 
noun which it qualifies marks the lengthening as a relic of 
an earlier age. But perhaps this postpositive &s was fm* 
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m. The rough breathing (K) has no power to prevent eli- 
sion or weaken hiatus. The smooth breathing is found with 
several words which have the rough breathing in Attic, as 
dfMfJL€<: (i7/x€fc9), ^fiap (jifiepa)^ oXto (from aXXofiai)^ i)^\ao9 
(^\fc09), 'Ai'St;? CAtSiyO, ^W9 (eo)?). See § 4/ 

n. The v movable was written by some ancient critics (e.g. 
Aristarchus) after the ending -et of the pluperfect, as ^e/Ski]' 
K€Lv E 661, i^v(oy€Lv Z 170 ; cf. ija/cecv T 388 (jjaKeev). It is 
freely u6ed before consonants to make a syllable long by 
position (§ 41 A). 

o. The final a of adverbs is omitted more often than in 
prose ; not merely e| and e/t, ovtcj^ and ovtq}, but also 7rc»9 
and TTco, iroXKdKL<; and ttoXKclki (and similar adverbs in -kl^^ 
even with elision, roaad')^ vBtop dirdXiafceT X 586), drpefia^ 
and drpepu, /jLea-aijyvf; and fieaa'rjyv, fiexP^^ ^^^ H^XP^> ^XP*'^ 
and axph dfi<f)i<; and dfKJyl (adverbial), are found as collateral 
forms. 

§ 13. Metathesis of a and p is frequent : KapBlij B 452, 
KpaSlrj a 353 ; Odpao^ a 321, Opdao^ (once) B 416 (while the 
adjective is always Opaavs;') \ fcdpro^ S 415 (KdpTiaroL A 266), 
Kpdro^ A 509. Cf. ehpaKov from hkpKOfiat^ ehpaOov from hap- 
0dvcD, hrpaOov from irepBay, rpaireiop^v V 441 from repTro), 
TepiTLKepavvo^ from rpkirco. 

For the shifting of quantity from -do to -eo), see § 5 d. 

§ 14. The Digamma. a. The following words seem to 
have been pronounced by the Homeric poet more or less 
consistently with initial digamma (vau^ f, pronounced as 
English w) : — 

aywpA. breaks as E 161 ; cf. la^a, dayc? A 575. 
aXt9 enough^ as v 136, B 90. 

aXSvat he captured^ as M 172; c/. caXwv, Aeolic cvaXwiccv (see 
j below). Also €t\u) press, as n 403, from the same root, 
avaf jfciwgr, as A 7 and often. 
dv3avo> pZease, as /8 114 ; c/". la8oi/ and ei/vSavc [iavSavc] y 143. 
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opatds thin^ as ^ 411. 

apvo^ lamb, as A 158. 

ajoTTv city, as F 245 and often. 

€, ou, ol him etc, as A 510, with the possessive pronoun os, ^, ov 
(Ids #ctA.) ; see h below. 
. lap Spring, as t 519 ; cf. Latin ver. 

ISva wedding-gifis, as X 472, perhaps from the same root as 

€^os infte, as f 73. 

€(xoo-t twenty, as B 510 ; c/. Latin viginti. 

€tKo) yieZd, as wro€ucciv Y 266 ; c/. English weak, weaken. 

€tpa> say, future epsw, as A 182 ; cf. Latin ver-bum, English toord. 

kKOLs far,, as E 791 ; c/. /xcXttoktcs eicacpyov A 474. 

IxaoTos 6acA, as B 449. 

licvpos father-in-law, as F 172 ; cf German Schmegervater. 

€K(av wiUing, as Z 523 ; cf diKwv, aitcfn, acKo^d/Acros. 

(Xl^ winding, as a 92. 

cXttis, fXirofiaL, hope, as tt 101 ; cf loXTra, acATrrcoKrcs. 

€vwfjiL {feo'-vvfiL), eo-^iys, ct/xara, dothes, as F 392; c/". Latin 

Ittos word, as A 652 ; cf hnrov {i-f€-f€7rov, § 25 h), and wj/ with 
Latin -voo;. 

€/jyov, €p8a) toorA;, as B 436 ; cf the English word. 

ipvw, tppo), draw, go, as 8 367 ; c/. dTrdcpo-c. 

€(rn-€pos evening, as p 191 ; c/. Latin vesper. 

Itos year, as a 16 ; cf. Latin veiws. 

If «taj, as E 270. 

errjs companion, as H 295. 

lySus «i«ee^, as A 17 ; cf dvSdvu) and Latin siuzdeo, suavis (stuid- 
vis) . 

^Oos haunt, as f 411 ; cf etw^c. 

id^w cry aZowcZ as 8 454 ; cf j below. 

tSctv see, as A 262 ; also otSa, ctSos. (7/*. Latin video, English wit. 

iKfXos, coiica am like^ as A 119. 

lov violet, as € 72 ; cf Latin viola. 

ts, I<^t strength, sinew, as ^ 191 ; cf Latin vts. 

to-os equal, as A 163 ; c/. cwros. 
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trv^feUy, as A 486 ; cf. English withe. 

oI#cos house^ as a 232 ; cf, Latin vicus, English War-wick^ BeV' 
micJc, etc. 

olvos winey as T 300 ; cf. Latin vinum and the English word. 

b. It is probable that ^pa (eVl ^pa (jyipcov A 572), *'l\io^, 
and '1/949 also were pronounced with initial f. 

c. dvSdvQ), e, cfcvpo^, e^ and others seem to have begun 
originally with two consonants, af. 

d. The verse alone affords no sufficient criterion for the 
former existence of f in any word ; it only indicates the loss 
of some consonant. This is not conclusive evidence for ^, 
since a and J (y) were also lost. Which consonant origi- 
nally was present has to be learned in each case from inscrip- 
tions of other Greek dialects, from a few notes of ancient 
grammarians, and from other cognate languages (cf. epyov 
worky olvo^ wine^. 

Rem. The Alexandrian scholars did not know of the existence 
of f in the Homeric language, and consequently they did not use 
it to explain peculiarities in the Homeric text. The great English 
scholar Richard Bentley (1662-1742) was the first to discover that 
its restoration removed many difficulties of Homeric prosody. 

e. The sound of f evidently was going out of use in the 
Homeric period; it is not infrequently neglected in our 
texts and sometimes this neglect seems to be due to the poet 
himself, but f can be restored in many passages by minor 
changes : kcSpu ISvca (pthvla) has been restored for the Ms. 
reading Kkhv elSvla a 428. For viov eicq^okov A 21 it is pos- 
sible to read via fe/crj^oT^v, for rj^riari re teal ^9 ktX. a 41 it 
is easy to read '^/3i]<rrj koI f^?, and iraanv he favdaaetv for 
iravreaaL S' dvdaaevv A 288. For eirrdere^ 8* rfvaaae y 304, 
eTTTaere? S' idvaaae may be read (§25 i). fiivo^ Bvfiov re 
fe/cdaTov may have been the original form of fi€vo<; teal Ovfiov 
ifcda-Tov E 470. avroif^ Se eXcopia A 4 became avToif<; S' eWco- 
pta in many Mss. ot /jlcv olvov a 110 is now read where the 
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Mss. have ol fiev dp* olvov. As the Alexandrian grammarians 
and the copyists had no knowledge of this lost letter in 
Homer, they were solicitous to fill each hiatus by a j; mova- 
ble, p (^pa)^ T (re), 7' (7^), or whatever other addition or 
change suggested itself, ov av y ayec^ p 676 is probably 
for ov av f* (fe) ayei^, and 89 a^€c fl 164 for 09 f' a^ec 
(§ 41 ?). 

f. f was less constantly preserved in derivative than in 
primitive words : oho<; generally retains its /:, but Olv6fiao<; 
E 706 has lost it ; apv6<; preserves its f four times, but apveiof; 
shows no trace of it. 

g. It has been computed that f in Homer assists in mak- 
ing position 359 times (only in the accented part of the foot 
or else before the third personal pronoun — before ev once, 
before the enclitic ol 39 times), but prevents hiatus 2996 
times (2324 of which are after a short syllable, in the unac- 
cented part of the foot). The force of f is neglected about 
600 times in ordinary texts (about half of which passages 
can be readily changed to restore f). 

h. In later poets, e,ff. in the elegiac poets and Pindar, f 
seems never to make position but often prevents hiatus, — 
poetic precedent allowing hiatus before a word which for- 
merly began with f. The consciousness of the consonantal 
initial sound of ol was retained longest and most clearly. 
Before that word, no attempt was made to fill a hiatus by v 
movable or by ovx for oi, and before it a short vowel was 
often long by position (§ 41 m). 

i. That the sound of f was still alive in the Homeric age 
is shown by the accuracy of the poet in its use where com- 
parative philology shows that it once existed. 

j. f sometimes leaves a trace of its existence in its cognate 
vowel V : evaZev H 340 for efaZev, avkpvaav A 469 for dfipv- 
aav (§ 11 e), avLwxpi N 41 for afla'xpt (a privative and pi,a- 
Xn)'* ToXavpcvov E 289 for raXd-ppivov. So doubtless airotipa^ 
A 366 for airo-fpa^. Of. the Pindaric avdrav, Pyth li 28, 
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for afdrav, and exfchov Sappho ii 7 for IfiBov. This latter 
eiiiSov may have been pronounced often where our Homeric 
texts have eta-iBov^ as eacBev seems not infrequently to have 
been substituted for efcSev. 

Some irregularities of quantity may be explained by this 
vocalization of f. Thus dirdeiTrcov T 36 may have been d'jro- 
feiircov pronounced nearly as dirovecTrtov. avcwxpi finds its 
analogy in yevero la^ij A 456 (fyeverovLa^i]^, 

k. A neighboring vowel is sometimes lengthened to com- 
pensate for the loss of f (§ 41 d). 

1. An € was sometimes prefixed to a digammated word and 
remained after the f was lost, as iekBmp, iclfcoat, iefyyec, ie, 

m. Sometimes the rough breathing represents the last 
remnant of a lost consonant (especially in the words which 
once began with afj as avidvto ktK,, cf. c above), as €K(1>v, 
l<rjrepo<;. Often the same root varies in breathing, as avMvto 
and fjhv^^ but iJSo?, — Ivwfic^ but iaOrj^, 

n. For the augment and reduplication of digammated 
verbs, see § 25 A. 

o. For hpelhcD, Sfrjv, see § 41, Jfi. 

DECLENSION. 

§ 15. Special Case Endings, a. The suflBx -<^t(z/), a 
remnant of an old instrumental case, added to the stem forms 
'a genitive and dative in both singular and plural. It is gen- 
erally used as an instrumental, ablative, or locative case. 
The suflfix is most frequent in set expressions and in the last 
two feet of the verse. 

1st Declension, always singular: e^ evvrj^Lv from the couch, 
fj(j>i pirf^i with his own might, Ovprj^L at the door. 

2d Declension : e/c irovrotfiLv out of the sea, hatcpvo^v with 
tears, iir ia'x,ap6<f>Lv on the hearth. The final o of the stem 
always receives the acute accent. 

3d Declension, only with a stems except vav^t and kotv- 
\rjBov6<f}i (which has gone over into the 2d declension), and 
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always plural except Kpdrea^L K 166: iK arrrjOea^vv from the 
breasts^ op€(r(j>iv on the mountains, 

b. Many of these forms are found only where they are 
convenient for the verse ; e.g. vav<f)L always stands for vrf&v, 
not for vTfvai which has the same metrical form as vav<f)i. 

c. This ending is not used with designations of persons, 
except avT6<f)L T 255, T 140, 0€6(f>iv as H 866. 

d. The suflBx -Ot is added to the stem to denote place 
where : OvprjOv at the door, oLfcodv at home^ Kr)p60i at heart, iroOi 
where^ KelOi there (eKel is not Homeric), rjtiyOL in the morning. 

e. The suffix -Oev is added to the stem to denote place 
whence : ''\hrj6ev from Ida^ ovpavoOev from heaven. It forms 
a genitive with the pronominal stems ifie, ae, e, avTo : ifjuedev, 
akOev, €0€v, avT66ev. Sometimes a preposition is used with 
it, as ef oKoOev ^ 335, airo TpoivOev i 38, tO^v eiv^Ka V 128, 
irpo Wev E 96. When affixed to adverbial stems, it may lose 
its final V : oirvaOe^ avevOe, irdpoiOe, evepOe. 

f. This ending -Oev has lost its original force in certain 
adverbs; iyyv<;^ iyyvOi^ eyyriOev do not differ essentially in 
meaning; cf evSovy evhoBi, €vho6ev^ — irpoaOev, oinaOev, kt\. 
The Aeolic form of the ending appears in viratOa ^ 493 /rom 
under. 

g. The enclitic Se is added to the accusative to denote 
more distinctly the limit of motion : oIkSvBc homeward (also 
olfcaSe, especially of the return of the Achaeans to their 
homes) ovBe BofiovSe to his own house, aXaBe seaward, kKc- 
ai7]vh€ to the tent^ TpoLrjvSe to Troy. So also 'AlBoaSe to the 
abode of Hades; cf. ^/juerepovSe (jsc. Ba>fui) to our house, eh 
'AfcSao. With IlrjXeLayvdBe D, 838, cf €t9 ^ Ayafiifivova H 312. 
Of. -8^9 in aWvSt^, afivht^;, ')(afiaZL^, -fe in epa^e to the earth, 
Ovpa^e, 'XjafJid^e. ^vyahe to flight (for (jyvyrfvSe which is not 
used) is formed as from a noun of the third declension. 

§ 16. First Declension, a. t) is found for final a of 
the stem with the exceptions mentioned in § 5 a f. 
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b. The nominative singular of some masculines ends in 
-ra for -tt;? : al'XJJ.rjTa spearmaUy fn^riera counsellor. Of, the 
JjdXinpoeta, nautd, evpvoira far-sounding (perhaps a petrified 
nominative) is used also as accusative, e.g. A 498. 

All of these words are adjectival (titular) except Sviara 
B107. 

c. The genitive singular of masculines ends in -do or (by 
transfer of quantity, § 5 6?), -e©. After a vowel this ending 
may be contracted to -co : iv^fieXLw A 47, Kiveito E 634, Bopeco 
"^ 692. The ending -e© is always pronounced as one syllable 
by synizesis (§ 7). 

d. The genitive plural ends in -atov or -ecov : Oedayv^ fiov- 
Xecov. After t this ending may be contracted, as Trapec&v fl 
794. After a long syllable (i.e. everywhere except in TrvXimv 
H 1, M _840, and Ovpicov <f) 191) synizesis of -emv occurs, as 

Vai/T€(OV. 

\^ 

e. The dative plural ends in -rjat^v) or rarely in -179, as 
Ovpyaiv, 7riTprj<;, — in -ac^; only in three words: Oeatf; € 119 
(cf. Bed § 5 a), aKral^ M 284, Trdaat^ y^4il\. 

f. The short form of this dative ending is rarely used 
before a consonant ; when it stands before a vowel, it may 
be said that the final l has been elided. 

§ 17. Second Declension, a. The genitive singular 
has preserved the old ending -lo which aflBxed to the stem 
vowel makes -oio. 

b. According to tradition this ending does not suffer eli- 
sion; but elision is metrically possible, e.g. Sva-ofievov 'Tirepi- 
ovo^ a 24 might be hvaofievoC ^Tirepiovo^. See § 7 ci. 

c. The termination -oo is indicated by the metre in certain 
places where all the Mss. give a corrupt form : oy^Lrikearov 
00 k\€0<; ov ttot oXelrai B 825, Yio\v<fyr}fjLov 00 Kpdro^ earl fJi4- 
ycfTTOv a 70, dB€\(l>€6o (f>p€va<; rjpcof; H 120, 'IX/00 'irpOTrdpoiOe 
X 6, AloXoo fjb€ya\7]Topo<; k 36. It is to be recognized also 
in liereSio B 552 for IleTeaoo, from Hercm for ITereao?. It 
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was probably far more common in the original form of the 
poems ; e,g. ^OXvfiirlov aOpoot a 27 might be ^0\vfi/rrlo* dOpooi. 

The Attic ending -ov is more common in the received 
texts. 

For the loss of c in the change from -olo to oo^ see § 6 ^. 

d. The genitive and dative dual end in -ouv : rouv, &/jlouv. 

e. The dative plural ends in -oc(n(v') or -ot?. As in the 
first declension (§ 16/) the long ending is the rule, the short 
ending is very rare before a consonant. 

f. ya\6^ X 473 (nom. pi.), 'A06a) S 229 (gen. sing.), and 
K6a)v B 255 (ace. sing.) belong to the so-called Attic Second 
Declension. But Homer uses Xao9, 1^09, /eaXo9, Xa7a>09 for 

X€(»9, I/6(»9> fCT\, 

§ 18. Third Declension, a. The ending c of the dative 
singular is sometimes long, as in Latin, and sometimes short. 
It is seldom elided. It is often long before a single conso- 
nant, as KvriaTv 'xaXKCLrj A 640, /jltjtc S* ^vioj(^o^ "^ 318 ; it is 
always long in Bu(I>l\o^, Au fiijTcv draXavro^, cf, v^repfjievil 
<f)LKov B 116, Kpdret ye H 142. So before words which once 
began with f, as dvBpl IxeXtf A 86, re/cei' c5 S 175 ; cf. Ail &<; 
B 781 (§ 12 Z). It preserves its length before a vowel in 
iv heirai 6<f>pa 12 285. 

b. The genitive and dative dual are very rare; perhaps 
only TToBouv "^ 770, Xetprjvouv /jl 52, 167. 

c. The dative plural has the Aeolic ending -€a'(n(v) as well 
as the Attic -(n(v^: TroSeaac, iroa-aC (§ 12 e), iroal, — ySeXe- 
eaai (for ^ekea-eaaC), /SiKea-ac, fieXeai, — avhpea-av, dvSpdo-i^ — 
OvyaripeaaL (Attic Ovyarpdai), — KKaiovTeatTi (Attic KKaL- 
ovai)^ — Kvveaat, icvaL awkaai from airio^ is irregular ; it 
can be written everywhere aireeac. Sometimes -aa-c is used 
after a vowel, vifcva-a-i as well as ve/cveaac. As the examples 
show, sometimes one a- is dropped, but -ea-i for -eaav (as 
dvdKT€(TLv 557) is not frequent. The forms in -eaai are 
always accented on the antepenult. 
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d. Forms with -ea-ac have replaced occasionally in the 
Mss. forms with -o-t, as OeXrfeaK iireea-a-Lv y 264 for OeX/yea-KC 
feTreaaiv (§ 14 a, e), ayavoL^ ^ekeeaatv y 280 for ayavolai 

^€\€<T<TLV (§ 17 e). 

e. yiKax;, epto^y tS/awv have no stdms with r, but form dat. 
yekfpy epfpy tSp©, ace. yiX(o (or yeKov)y epov, iSpo), ^(o^ has 
Xpo6<;, %po^, XP^^> ^^^ ^^^ ;^a)T09 K 676, xpotij B 164, XP^'^^ 
a 172. 

f . 701^1;, BearfiQ^, Sopv, /cdprj, oiJ? (which probably should be 
written oa<;, from oSa?), Trpoacoirov all have forms from r- 
stems : yovvaro^ (70V1/09 A 647, r 460), yovvaai^ SearfuiTa, 8ov- 
paTo<;, Sovpari, Sovpara, Sovpacrc kt\, /cdprj has four sets of 
inflexions: (1) Kapriro^, Kapryn, — (2) Kaprjaro^, xapijari, ko- 
prjara, — (3) Kpdaro^, Kpdart,, Kpdara, — (4) Kparo^y Kpari, 
Kpara, xpartov, Kpaaiv. KprfOev is used as its genitive 11 548, 
icdp as accusative singular 11 892. All the oblique cases of 
oS? are formed from the stem ovar-, except a)(riv fi 200. 

Trpoaayrrov has TrpoacoiraTa a 192, Trpoa^Traat H 212. 

gr. Several stems in -iS form the accusative singular in-a ; 
y\av/cd>7nBa © 373, yXavK&7nv a 166 ; dvdX/ciBa 153, dvaX- 
Kiv y 375, iptBa E 861, epiv y 136. Of. fida-riya E 226, fidarcv 
o 182, Attic opviOa, opviv* 

h. Nouns in -rjp have both syncopated and unsyncopated 
forms : irarpo^, irarepo^; (iraTp&v B 687), dvBpo^y dvepos. 

i. Nouns in -09 and -a? generally remain uncontracted. 
-609 is rarely contracted to -ei;?, as Odpaev^ P 673 QOBvaev^ 
w 398). Of. dfcparj daKpaia) ^ 421, AiofiijBea A 366. 

j. The a of a few stems in -a<s is weakened to e: oi/Seo?, 
oiiBei from oiBa^;, k(0€<tlv from K&a<: fleece. In the plural the 
final a is short in yipa^ as B 237. 

k. Forms of kXcq^ and adjectives in ->c\% are contracted 
in the Mss.: /cXea dvBp&p I 189, eWXeta? K 281, BvaKkea 
B 115, dicXea B 728 ; cf. {jirepBia P 330. 

1. It is probable that the true reading is Kkke dvBp&v (the 
trisyllabic can everywhere be substituted for the anomalous 
disyllabic form), Bvo-kXU^ "Apyof;, a/cXee' e/c fieydpcop. 
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m. Proper names compounded with k\€o<; are inflected 
thus : N. ^8/77 'HpaKXtfeir) (periphrasis for 'HpaKT^rff; which is 
metrically impossible, § 2 »), G. 'Hpa/tX^o?, D. 'RpaxXtji, A. 
'UpaicXrja. 

n. Probably the rj or ei of the nouns in -09 and -a? should 
be resolved : aireiov^ may always be written airUo^, (nnjea-tn 
may be a-Treeea-a-i (jnTeea-eao'Ly see c above), heiov^ may be 
hieo^y ivppeio^ may be ivppeko^, /cpet&v may be xpedtov, a/ya- 
k\7Jo<; may be a/yaxXeeo^, d/cXelox; may be a/cXecG)?, 'H/:>a#c\^09 
may always be 'Hpa/cXieo?, e^c. See § 6 i. 

o. Nouns in -co and -cd? are contracted in the Mss. This 
may be a conformation to Attic usage. Generally it is pos- 
sible, and often it is rhythmically better, to write e.g. rjoa Slav 
rather than tJw Slav (§ 39/). 

p. Nouns in -49 and -V9 usually retain c or v throughout, 
but in its stead may insert e which is sometimes lengthened. 

q. 7ro\t9 is inflected thus: 7ro\to9, 7r6Xr)o<;, irokei,, irokrfi 
V 50, ttoXlv, 7r6\te9, 7r({X^€9, TroXltov iroXieaaL, 7rd\4a9, 'jrSX'qa^ 
(^p 486), 7ro\et9. 

r. Nouns in -6if9 generally lengthen e to 97 in compensation 
(§ 41 d) for the v which between two vowels becomes f and 
is lost, as ^aoriXev^y ^aaiXrio^, Forms with e are found in 
proper names: Hvheo^ B 406, Hvhea Z 222, 'Ohv(r€v^ o> 398 
(once) for ^Ohvarko^. 

s. vrjv^ (Attic vav<i) is inflected thus: 1^09, 1^609, wjl, vrja 
(via only i 288 and doubtful), 1^69, v€e<;, vrj&v, ve&v, vav<f>i, 
vijeaai, vieaai, vrfval, vija^, via^. The forms with t) are the 
most frequent. 

t. *'A/w79 has ''Apr) and "'Aprfv (E 909) of the first declen- 
sion ; and "Aprjo^, "Aprn^y ''Apr^a as from "Apev^ (the Lesbian 
form of *'A^95 cf, the Attic genitive *'Apeci)9). With these 
latter forms may be compared conversely the dialectic col- 
lateral forms in -^9 of Epic proper names in -€1/9, as *'Op^9 
('Op<^€U9), Tu&79 (TuS€i59), from which were borrowed the 
Latin ITlixes, Achilles^ etc. 
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ANOMALOUS FORMS. 

§ 19, a. As verbs appear in the present system with a 
variety of collateral forms derived from the same root (cf. 
Xk(o, iKavtOy l/cv€Ofiac, — TrevOofiaL, TrvvOdvofiac, — fikv(o, fiLfivo), 
fiifivd^G)^^ so nouns of different declensions are sometimes 
formed from the same root and are used without appreciable 
difference of meaning. 

b. Some nouns have both vowel and consonant stems: 
aXfCT] T 45, but oXkl E 299; aarpa 6 555, but da-T7]p Z 295 ; 
ydarprjv S 348, but yaa-rijp f 133 ; iyxeli] H 261, but ey;^09 
H 254 ; ipl7fpo<s eralpo^: A 266, but ipirjpe^ kralpot T 378 ; 
rjvloxo'i A 280, but '^vcoxn^^ E 505; i<oK^ E 740, but l&/ca 
A 601 ; <l>v\aKov^ £1 566, but ^vXaKa^ K 97 ; of, Attic irarpo- 
<l>6vo(; with '7raTpo<j}Ojrfja a 299, irokvhaKpvov P 192 (for which 
however iroXvhdKpvo^ is conjectured) as genitive of ttoXu- 
SaKpvg (cf. Bafcpvo-et^ X 499) with iroXvhaKpvv T 132, itoXltj' 
ra^ B 806 with iroXlrat tj 131. 

c. ^idtTTu "9 500 and fjudcrrtv o 182 are collateral with fjud- 
anyu E 748 and fidcrriya E 226; so also verbs are found 
from both stems : fida-rie P 622, fidari^ev E 366. 

d. Of vto9, three stems are found: (1) vl6<;, yiov, vie. The 
other forms of this declension are very rare ; vlov x 238, viS 
n 177. (2) vleo^;, vikl, viea (only N 350 in Homer, frequent 
in later poets) /crX., as if from vlvs which occurs on Spartan 
and Arcadian inscriptions, with uu? on an early Athenian in- 
scription. (3) vlo^, vlt, via, vie, vU<;, vida-t, vla<;^ as from a 
nominative vh. 

In this word the first syllable is sometimes short (§ 5 ^), 
as it often is in Attic and in other dialects. 

e. So also some proper names have forms of both vowel 
and consonant stems : AWcoirrja^ A 423 and Aldcoira^ a 23 ; 
*Ami<f>aTr]a k 114 and ^ AvTc<j>dTr}<: o 243 ; IlaT/oo^X^o?, Tlarpo- 
Kkrfa, TiaTpoKket,^, as well as TidrpoKko^;, TiarpoKXov ktX, 

f. 'AlSf)^ has ^AlBdo, 'A/Sew, but also "AlSo^, "Ai'St as if 
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from *'Ai*9 ('AiS-). Gf^ Ollvirohao X 271 with the Attic geni- 
tive OtSt7roS-o9. A collateral form of 'AtS^9 is 'AtSwi/ev? 
T 61 with dative 'AiStoviji E 190. 

gr. Zei;? has Zr/vo^, Zf)vi, Zijva, or, at end of the verse, Zrjv, 
as well as Ai6<;, Au, Ala. 

h. XapmjScov has 'XapTrrjSovof; 11 464, Sa/07r?;Soi/TO9 M 879. 

i. K€\€v0o<: and kvkKo^ are sometimes neuter in the plural. 
So i;€V/o?^ has i/eO/oa A 122, irXevprj has ifKevpa A 468. 

j. Certain names of cities are found in both singular and 
plural: ^KOrjvqv rj 80 but 'A^jyi/a? B 646; Mvkijvtj A 52, 
MvKi]vm B 569; ^pp E 543, a>i7pci9 I 151; &fjl3rj^ A 378, 
07;y3a9 E 804. Of. MdXeiav l 80, MaXetdcov y 287. Instead 
of the later plural Hea-Tnal, nXaracai, Homer uses only the 
singular : SiarTreiav B 498, HXdraiav B 504. 

ADJECTIVES. 

§ 20, a. Some adjectives of three terminations are. used 
as if of two terminations, i.e. the masculine form is used also 
for the feminine : l<j>dlfiov<; -^vj^a? A 3, /cXvrb^; 'iTnroSdfieca 
B 742, aypcov arr^v T 88, oKoayraTo^ 6&p»rj S 442 where oKo^o- 
TaTTi was metrically possible, tfipa irovXuv E 776, Betvb^: dijTrj 

626, dairaa-Lo^ yrj -^ 233, depfJLo^ dirrfiij fi 369, IIvXoio rffia- 
BoevTo^ B 77, vXrievTb ZaKvvB^ a 246 but vXtjea-aa ZokvvOo^ 

1 24, dXb<: iroXiolo T 229 but a\o9 ttoXa^ ^ 59. 

b. Compound adjectives, on the contrary, often have a 
feminine form : dSfiijTr}, dOavdrrj, dfj,<f>i€Xl<r<rri, dpt^ijXrf, do-jSe- 
<rn], elvaXirf, iv^earrfj TroXvfivqarT), TroXv^p^r). 

c. The feminine of adjectives in -i;9, ends in -eta (gen. 
-€t^9), -ea (§ 5 ^), or -eiy (§5 6): ^aOela, fiaOeitf^, — co/cea, 

d. evpv^ has ace. sing. masc. evpea (in connection with 
koXtto^ and 7roirro9) as well as evpvv, 

e. ei;9 good has gen. sing. €^09, gen. plur. ed(ov. But for 
€^09, the Alexandrian critic Zenodotus wrote eolo (possessive 
pronoun) which is perhaps a better reading. 
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f. 7ro\v9 (ttovXu?) has in the masculine and neuter both 
stems TToXu- (ttovXv-) and ttoXXo- (for ttoXvo-, § 19 a), with 
a nearly complete set of forms for each : ttoXXo^ and iroWov, 
TToXeo?, 7ro\^€9, TToXeo)!/, irokeaaiy TroXeai, irdXAeaaiy m'oXea^, 
with all the Attic forms except iroWov. 

S' irpia^v^ has feminine irptafia (as from irpea-^osi), irpo- 
<f)pa)v has feminine irpS^paaora, 0ovpo<; has feminine Oovpi^. 

PATRONYMICS. 

§ 21, a. SufiBxes which originally expressed connection 
or possession were used to form patronymic adjectives. The 
original force of these suffixes is occasionally preserved : 
(0€ol) Ovpavi(ov€<i A 570 is a mere adjective of connection 
like {Oeolaiv) iTrovpavloiat Z 129; Homer does not recognize 
Ovpavo^ as the ancestor of the gods. 'OXv/LtTrtoSe? fiovaai B 
491 is equivalent to fiovarai ^OXvfiTna hoofiar exovarat B 484. 

b. The importance which the Homeric Greeks attached to 
a son's connection with his father is not only indicated by 
the frequent use of patronymics as proper names (as 'Arpei- 
S179 A 7, MevoiTidSij A 307, before the names Agamemnon^ 
PatrocluB^ had been mentioned), but is shown also by K 68 f. 
where in great fear Agamemnon bids his brother to rouse 
the warriors iraTpoOev iic yevefj^; ovofid^ayv avhpa eKacTOP \ irdv- 
Ta<; KvSaipcDv, as in their great extremity before Syracuse 
Nicias, encouraging the Athenians, r&v Tpirfpap^oDv €va exa- 
arov dvcKoXjeL, irarpoOev re ovo/uud^CDv koX <f>v\rjv Thuc. VII 69. 
When a stranger was asked who he was, he gave his own 
name, that of his father and that of his country ; as a man's 
oflScial name at Athens included that of his father and that 
of his deme {iraTpoOev kclI tov Bijfiov ov cKacTo^ eaTV to ovo- 
fia), e.g. Arffjuo<rd€vr)<s Ai] fjLO(r0€vov<; TlaLavieu^ Demosthenes^ son 
of Demosthenes^ a Paeanian. 

A. c. The patronymic is formed from stems of the 1st 
declension by adding -Sa-: 'ApyedSrfv H 417, AvyTjcdSao B 
624, 'iTTTroToSiy? fc 2, or more frequently by adding -caSa- : 
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AaepTidStf^: T 200, ^Ajx^^^^^ ^ 296, in which the final a of 
the stem is lost. 

d. This analogy, giving an ending in naSiyv, is followed by 
stems in -lo of the 2d declension : MevoiridBrf^ I 211. So 
also by stems of the 3d declension : HijXrfLaSefo A 1 (as well 
as TlvXet&n^ t 316, UvXettova A 197), AaofieSovTidBrj^ O 527, 
Mtj Kia-TTiiaZTj^ Z 28, even 'OiXLahr]^ n 330 from ^OtXei^. See 
j below. 

e. The suffix -iha- is added to stems in o, and the o is lost 
as in d above: KpoviSrjf;, — also to stems in ev, which lose 
their v between two vowels (§ 5 ff) : 'ArpeiSrjf; A 7, — also to 
consonantal stems, as ^ Ar^afiefivovihrj^; a 30. ^evKaXihrj^ (Aeu- 
KoKlhao M 117) is formed as from Aeii/caXo?, instead of from 
AevKaXidov, and 'AvOefilhrj^ A 488 as from "AvOe^^ rather 
than from 'AvOefiltov C AvOefilcovo^ vlov A 473). Possibly 
AevKoXo^; was a short form of AevKaXltov, as a comrade of 
Achilles is called sometimes 'A\KLfieh(av (11 197, P 467), but 
sometimes "AXKifio^ (T 392, 11 474), and AevKoXoKfyo^ Aris- 
tophanes Frogs 1513 is the same person as AevKoXoKfylBrj^; 
Plato Protoff. 315 e. Of. IfiivOev^ {tfiLv0ev A 39) for tfiLv0o- 
<j>06po^ and exarof; for eKovq^oXo^ (§ 4 c), 

f. Patronymics from stems in -ei;, after the loss of the v, 
do not in Homer suffer contraction of the e of the stem with 
the L of the suffix. The poet says 'Ar/aeif&y?, ^Arpetcov, as 
tetrasyllables not trisyllables. The verse ictus never falls on 
the et. 

g. Female patronymics are formed by the suffix -iS- which 
loses S before the nominative sign : XpvarjiSa (ace. of Xpv- 
0-77/9) A 182, Bpt<T7)L8a A 184, NijptflSe^ S 38, daughters of 
Nereus^ TpayLaSayv S 122, daughters of Tros^ AapBaviSayv S 122, 
daughters of Dardanus^ as the Trojans are called AapSavlto- 
i/€9 H 414. ^A^aUhes B 235 corresponds to Kovpoi *Aj(ai&v 
A 473. 

B. h. Patronymics are formed also by the suffix -lov- ; 
KpovtcDp A 528 (with genitive Kpovtcovo^i or Kpoi/ioi/09, cf. 
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§ 22 i), 'Arpetwvy Hrfkettov. In these last forms from nouns 
in -ev9 the i is always short. 

i. The corresponding female patronymic fc found in 'Aifyrj- 
aTLVf) E 412, ^ AKpLcccoinjts H 319 (gen. of ^A/cpccKovr)) daugh- 
ter of Acrisius. 

j. TaXaioviBao B 566 is irregular; it seems to be formed 
by a cumulation of suffixes from Ta\ao9, cf, 'HeXiov 'Tirepio- 
viSao /A 176. So AaofJueSovTcdSr)^ (AaofieBopTLd&t] T 250) is 
formed from AaofieSovrco^ which itself appears as a patro- 
nymic (in the form AafiehovTios:) in a Boeotian inscription ; 
cf, AaofieSovTce Tral Eur. Troad. 822. Ala^ TeXaficopcdSrj^ 
"V 838 appears to have the same formation when compared 
with TeXxifidyvto^ Aia<; "V 842. 

Conversely, for Aev/caXlBrj^ instead of Aev/caXLoplSrji;, see e 
above. 

k. Some adjectives in ho<; are used as patronymics, as TeXa- 
ficovtof; Ata? B 628. Cf Tioiavrtov viov y 190, TeXafjucovte Tral 
Soph Aj. 134, KpovLc iral Piud. 01. II 12. This formation 
appears constantly on Thessalian and frequently on Boeotian 
inscriptions. Cf. the nomina gentilida of the Ron^Ans. 

1. The patronymics in -S^9 are far more numerous than 
those in Ha>v ; the former are found in Homer 708 times ; the 
latter, 148 times. 

m. The patronymic is sometimes derived from the grand- 
father's name : Achilles is called AiaKLBr)<; B 860; Priam, Aap- 
havihr^^i F 303; the two grandsons of Actor, ^AKTopltove B 621. 
Thus in later poetry, Heracles is called Alcides ('AX/ceiS?/?) 
from Amphitryo's father 'AX/calof; or 'AXk€v^. 

COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

§ 22. a. Comparatives and superlatives end in -lcov, -taros 
more frequently than in Attic : ^paSv^;, ^dpScarof;, — ^pda- 
a-oDv probably from fipa^vf;, — yXvfcv<;, yXvtcLcov, — KaKO^, ko- 
kIgdv as well as KaKonepo^, — <f>iXo<;, (piXlcov as well as <j>lXt€- 
po^, <f)LXraTO^, — d)Kv<;y wKiaro^ as well as a^KinaTo^. 
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b. Some comparatives and superlatives are fcrrmed from 
noun stems : ^aa-CKevTepo^ I 160, ^cLaiXevraro^ I 69, Oecorepat 
V 111, Kovporepoiari A 316, Kvvrepov @ 483, Kvinarov K 503, — 
aiar^layv, aia^caTO<; (ala)(p(;), SXytov, a\rfi<rTo<s (aXr/o^i), eXey- 
Xt'O'TO^ (eXe'/j^o?), fcipBiov, tcephiaTOf; {tcepSo^) , Ki]ScaTO<; {ktjSo^;), 
fcvSta-TO^ (/ci)So9)» firfKLaTO^ (/^^^o?)? fiaKporepo^, fuiKpoTavo^, 
plyLov, plytarof; {ptyof;). 

c. In some comparatives in -t€/oo9, there is no thought of 
a greater or less degree but of a contrast, as a/yporepaxov 
{rjfitovtov) B 862 of the fields as opposed to the town ; Brikv- 
repav (yvvaL/c€<;) & 620, female^ as opposed to male ; opearepo^ 
(Bpd/ccov) X 93, of the mountain^ as opposed to the valley- 
Cf fifierepo^y vfiirepo^y Se^irepof; and apiarrepo^; right and left. 

d. From adverbs are formed: ayxiarro^i {duaaovy aaaoTipoi))^ 
d<f)dpT€pof;, TrapoLTepo^y TrpoTepo^, VTrepTaro^. 

e. cuyaOo^ has comparatives dpeicov {cf apt<rTo<s)^ /SiKrepop^ 
XcoLov, XoDlrepov. 

f. dvirjpo^ has a comparative dvirjpearTepov fi 190. 

g. 1/609 has a superlative viarai I 153, vetaTov B 824. 

h. TToXuv has a comparative irXeicov or irXetov and in the 
plural also 7r\€€9 A 395, 7r\€a9 B 129. 

i. <f)a€tv6<; has a comparative <f)a€Lv6T€po<;, a superlative 
<f>advTaTo<; v 93 (for ^aivrarof;, cf ^davOev A 200 for e^a- 
evOev), 

j. a> is found where the Attic rule would require o, in 
fca/co^€Cvd)T€pof; v 376, Xapcoraro^ )8 350, ol^vpcoTepov P 446. 

k. The L of 'La)v is regularly short as (f>iX\<ov r 351 ; cf 
the occasional I of the patronymic in -tcov, § 21 A. 

NUMERALS. 

§ 23. a. hi has a collateral form tcS Z 422; ^. the femi- 
nine forms td A 437, % H 173, iy I 319, raz/ ^ 435. 

irp&To^ has a collateral form TrpcoTcarrof;, cf irdfi'TrpcDTo^ 
H324. 

Of the compound ovSel^ (ovB' eU),, besides ovSiv, only ov- 
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Sevi is used (twice, X 459, \ 515) ; from fir)B€i<; is found only 
fiTjSev S 500. 

b. Sti(o, Svo is indeclinable ; it has the following collateral 
forms: Boid, Socol, Soial, Soid, SoioU^ Boiov<s, 

B€VT€po<; has a superlative Bevraro^ last of ally while BevTe- 
po9 has the comparative ending as the latter of two, 

c. Tplro^ has a collateral form rplraro^, cf fikaaaTo^ with 
/A€(r<ro9. 

d. T€aaap€<: has a collateral form, the Aeolic irlavpe^, O 680. 
Its ordinal is rerparo^, by metathesis (§ 13) for rkrapro^. 

e. 6kt(!> has the ordinals oyBoaro^, 07S009. In rj 261, f 287, 
oyBoov seems to have been substituted by error in all the 
Mss. for oyBoarov. 

f. ivvia has the ordinal €ivaTo<; (evvaro^?), evaro^, 

g. ScoBcKa has the collateral forms BvcoBexa and BvoKalBeKa. 
h. evevrjKovTa B 602, has a collateral form ivvtJKoi/Ta r 174, 

with which may be compared iv^/copra on an inscription of 
Drymaea in Phocis. 

i. fivpla is not yet used as a numeral for 10,000, but only 
for a countless {indefinitely large) number. 
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t24,o. 



PRONOUNS. 

§ 24. I. Personal and Possessive Pronouns, a. 



Sing. N. 


^7c^, hd^v. 


trVf rvvri (6 times). 




G. 


4fi€7o, 4fi4o (K 124), 


<ruo, <r4o, <rtv, a'40fy. 


Jo (A 400, X 19), 




4/itv, /itv, ifi4$cy. 


reoTo (8 37). 


Ho, tt, Hety, 


D. 


ifiol, fioL 


(rot, rot, Ttty (5 
times). 


or, 4o*(N 495,8 38). 


A. 


V, M^. 


(r4. 


I,4^(rl71,nl34), 

fity. 


Possessive. 


4^6s (iii^, ifJy). 


a6s, Tc^j. 


Us, ^6s. 


Dual N. A. 


v»t,i'C$(a8Acc.,E210, 
475). 


a<p&i, (T^. 


a(t>^. 


G.D. 


ymy (as gen. only X 
88). 


(r^«iv,(r^Vv(«62). 


(T^/y. 


Possessive. 


ywirtpos. 


(T^frepos. 




Plur. N. 


^fA€tS, &/X/X€S. 


d/i6<S, ifflfl€S. 


ff(l>etwy (4 times), 


G., 


ifiilwy (4 times), ^^t^- 


^fi€twy (4 times), 


(T^^wv (4 times), 




»y (0 times). 


d/i€wv (6 times). 


a^p&y (M 155, T 
302). 


D. 


rifiiy, fifiiy, &fifii{y). 


iJ/Aiv, l/iiy, d/i/ii. 


a^ptinly), (r^f(v). 


A. 


W«» W» (» 372), 


&fi4as, iffifi€. 


(T^^w, (r05s(E567), 




H/i/it. 




(T^^ (5 times). 


Possessive. 


rjfjL^repoSt ofiSs (7 
times). 


vfi4rfpos, ifiSs. 


a'^4r(pos, ff^Ss* 



b. The oblique cases of '^fieU and u/x€t9 are said to retract 
their accent to the first syllable when they are unemphatic 
or when the last vowel is short, as fjfm^ ir 372, vfj^wv O 494, 
vfjiLv a 373; but this rule is not observed constantly in the 
Mss., and editions vary. 

c. The oblique cases of the 3d personal pronoun when 
enclitic are anaphoric, like aifrov kt\. in Attic; when ac- 
cented they have their original reflexive use, like Attic iav- 
Tovy ifULVTov^ aeavTov^ ktX., which compounds are posthomeric, 
and are not found even*in Pindar. 

filv, a'<f>toi, a-<l>(olv, <7<^/, <r^a9, and <7^€ are always enclitic. 
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d. The Aeolic forms afifi€(;, afifie^ vfi/i€<;, vfifie generally 
might stand in the text for iJ/ac^v, vf^^ tcr\. So, also, perhaps 
afifw^ and {//lc/llo? should be written for the possessive forms 
afio^^ vfi6<;^ to bring them into correspondence with the 
Aeolic personal pronouns. 

e. For the relation of the form cfieto to ifiioj of aelo to aeoy 
/ct\., see § 5 ^. 

f. €09 seems to stand for aeFo^ suus (cf. the old Latin 
80V0B). Its use is not confined strictly to the third person ; 
it means simply own (cf. ttio^^ only twice in Homer, from 
the same root), as ov tol iyco ye \ ^9 (for €/a^9) yairj^ Svvafiai 
yXvKepayrepov aXXo ihiaOat t 28 I can see nothing sweeter than 
my own native landy Ba>/Miaiv olanv (for aotaiv) dvdaaroi^ a 402. 
It is with rare exceptions the possessive of ov in its reflexive, 
not in its anaphoric signification (see c). As this use of ov 
became less familiar to the Greeks, it is probable that other 
words and forms were occasionally substituted for forms of 
eo9 in the text of the poems. 

II. Intensive Pronoun, g. avro^ regularly retains its 
intensive force in the oblique cases, even when not connected 
with a noun expressed, often marking a contrast which it is 
difl&cult to render smoothly in the English idiom. Cf.^1 hfin. 

The presumption is always strongly in favor of the origi- 
nal meaning; but all shades of meaning are found from the 
strict intensive to the simple anaphoric use of the Attic dia- 
lect. 

h. For avT(o<; in the sense of d)<ravTco<;, see j below. In 
this use it has a large variety of meanings, as (a<f>povd r) 
avTCii)<; r 220 a mere (simpleton) ; without cause A 520, without 
a prize A 133, absolutely B 138, vainly B 342, without chariot 
E 255. Most of these meanings are derived from in the same 
way as before^ the connection determining the special sense 
of each passage. 

III. Demonstrative Pronouns, i. The Attic article o, 
^, TO, generally retains its demonstrative force in Homer, but 
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like the intensive pronoun in the oblique cases, appears occa- 
sionally in its Attic signification. 

In their demonstrative use, o, 17, o/, a/, are best written o, 
7jy ot', ai. — Toij rai^ to)9 are used besides oiy ai^ 0)9. 

j. Thus the absence of the article does not mark a noun 
as indefinite; cf. avBpa fioL evveire Movaa a 1 with arm a vi- 
rumque cano. avrr^v ohov 107 is equivalent to Attic 
T7]v avTTjv 6S61/, and frequently airax; is equivalent to Attic 
dxravTox; (w? being the adverb of the article, see k below and 
§ 38 A) while w S' avrm T 339 is equivalent to Attic ovTm S' 

k. The demonstrative article is often followed by a noun 
in apposition with it, as ot S' ixdpvo'av ^Ajxauoi re Tp&i<; re 
r 111, but these rejoiced^' both Achaeans and Trojans^ avrhp o 
^ovv Upevaev ava^ avhp&v ^ AyafiifivcDv B 402 but Ae, Agamem- 
non^ king of men^ sacrificed an ox, 

1. The forms with initial r often have a relative force, but 
refer only to a definite antecedent ; this is a relic of paratac- 
tic construction (§ 3 w), as is particularly clear in aXka riu 
fjb€p ttoXlodv i^€7rpd0ofi€v TcL SeSaarrat A 125 but what we took 
as spoils from the cities^ these have been divided. 

m. ToiaheaoTLv fi 47, Toiaheac <f> 93 belong to oSe. They 
are analogous to the Aeolic t&vBccdp of Alcaeus and to the 
Tovvveovv (for r&pecov, from ove = oSe) of a Thessalian inscrip- 
tion. 

n. /c€ivo<; IS often found for eKelvoq, as the adverb kcWl ior 
eKeWi (only p 10), while eKel is not Homeric. 

IV. Relative Pronouns, o. Besides the Attic forms, 
o is used for 09, gov (better 60, § 17 c?) for ou, €179 11 208 for 
^9 (where for ei;9 to irplvy 00 irpoadev has been conjectured). 

p. The forms 09 and 6 have also a demonstrative use, espe- 
cially 09 with ovhiy firjSe, Kat, and yap. 

For the relative use of the article, see I above. 

q. The neuter 5 is frequently used as a conjunction, like 
quod. So also oTi and o r^. 
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V. r. The Indefinite and Intbrrogativb Pronouns 
have genitive singular rioy reu, dative W^, genitive plural 
rifovy dative riotai, neuter plural of the indefinite aaara only 
T 218. The stem of r^o seems to be distinct in derivation 
from that of tlvo^ but identical in meaning. 

8. In o Tt9 for 09 Tt9 (<tf. o for 09, above), the first stem 
often remains uninflected; o rc^, ort or om, orev or orreo^ 
oretpy OTiva, orecov (&v nvtov not being either Ionic or dac- 
tylic), oTeoKrt^ oTCva^, neuter plural aaraa (ortva X 450, but 

corrupt). 

CONJUGATION. 

§ 26. Augment and Reduplication, a. The augment 
was for a time considered unessential: whether temporal or 
syllabic, it may be omitted in the Homeric poems ; the ac- 
cent is then thrown back as far as possible, as refine A 4, oXe- 
KovTO A 10, a<f)t€i A 25, KaOefiev i 72 (^KaOeXfiev), avearav ^ 537 
(aveiaav). 

b. When the augment is omitted, monosyllabic forms with 
long vowel take the circumflex accent, as ^7) for e^T^. 

c. Iteratives generally have no .augment, § 36 a. 

d. Forms without the augment are less common in the 
speeches than in the narrative. In the narrative, the aug- 
mented preterits are to the unaugmented as 7 to 10, but in 
the speeches as 7 to 2. 

e. The Mss. are frequently of less authority than the 
rhythm of the verse in determining whether a form should 

be augmented: e.g. at the close of the verse, — -v^, ^ 

(where the comma indicates the end of a word) was pre- 
ferred to — w w, ; hence aX^^e eOr^Kcv A 2, not aXr/ea 0rj/c6v 

(§ 40 A) ; revxe' €K€vto T 327, not Teu^ea KetTo. To write 
ekmpC €Tevy(€ Kvveaaiv A 4, or he reXeUro fiovX^ A 5, would 
create the forbidden caesura between the short syllables of 
the fourth foot (§ 40 m). For the same reason the augment 
is omitted also when it would interfere with the Bucolic 
diaeresis (§ 40 A), as /x-ta yetvaro /^rjrrjp T 238. 
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f . After the augment, initial X, /a, or o- is sometimes doubled 
(in many instances as the assimilation of an original F or a) 
as well as initial p : iXXirdvevaa tc 481, eXXafie a 298, efifiaOe^ 
a- 362, iaaeve A 147 (see § 41 j a). 

g. Sometimes initial p is not doubled, as ipcnrrofiev ir 379, 
ipel^a S 352, epefe B 400; <?/*. ippvaaTO xal iadayaev O 290 
with ipvaaro xal iadoxrev 'x^ 372. See § 12 <?. 

h. Stems which originally began with a consojiant may 
take the syllabic augment or reduplication, as hiirov, ?rjK€, 
idr/rj, idXrfVy eeXTrero, — eoiKa, eoXira, eopye, iiXfieOa fl 662. 
Thus elSov is for i-FiS-op, elpirov is for i-aepir-ov. In epyfarai, 
K 283, this reduplication seems to be lost, cf. iipxaro k 241 , 
so Ze)(aTat M 147, eaaat, 6> 250. In tjl/cto, as S 796, and tJci- 
&79 X 280, the 97 is the augment lengthened by the following 
f (fiK- and ftS-). See § 41 rf. 

i. In the usual texts, many of these verbs have the tem- 
poral augment ; this probably was not so spoken in the origi- 
nal form of the poems, but is a conformation to later usage. 
S' eavaaae is the rational, more original form for the Ms. read- 
ing S* fivaorae 7 304, avhave for fjvhave A 24, idvBave for krjvhave 
7 143, ^a^e for ff^e ^ 392, kdXto for fjXto x 230. See § 4 A. 

j. The second aorist active and middle, of verbs whose 
stem begins with a consonant, is often found with a redupli- 
cated stem, as i/ceKXero, XeXd^foav^ dfiireiraXoov, iir€<f>paS€y ireiri' 

OolfirjV, €T€Tfl€y T€TVKOVTO, 

k. The so-called Attic reduplication is more common in 
Homer than in Attic, and its use extends to the second aor- 
ist where the augment also may be used (cf, Attic ^0701/), as 
fipape, rjKax^f aXaXKc, and the peculiar forms ipvxaKe A 352 
from ipvfcoj, rfviiraTTe B 245 from ivLTTTO) in which the final 
consonant of the theme is reduplicated with a as a connec- 
tive {ivivi^ire^ as a 321, is found more frequently). 

1. In the perfect, the vowel after the Attic reduplication 
is not always lengthened, as dXdXrifiac, while it is never 
lengthened in the aorist (§ 31/). 
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m, A reduplicated future is foi led from the stem of some 
of these reduplicated aorists, as K^KahrjaeL ^ 153 from the 
stem of K€/cdSovTo A 497, ireinO^aa} X 223, ire^tB^arerai ft 168. 
, n. The reduplication of pepvirafiiva f 59, iKrrjarOai I 402, 
is not according to Attic usage. SeiBexarai (from SeUvvfic)^ 
SelSocKaj and SelBia have irregular reduplication; probably 
the last two are to be explained as for SeSfoiKo^ BeSfia 

o. efjufiope (from fielpofiai) and iaavfjuii (from arevosi) double 
the initial consonant and prefix e as if they began with two 
consonants (§ 41 j a), 

§ 26. Endings, a. The singular endings, -/At, -aOay -an, 
occur more frequently than in Attic ; especially -fii and -ai 
in the subjunctive, as lSco/jli^ a^ar/<ofjui, iOi\ij<Tc, fidXjja-L. These 
endings are rare in the subjunctive of the contracted fit- 
forms, as Swai A 129, (fye^parip ^ 805, yai O 359. 

b. -a0a is used three times in the optative, as ^dXoiaOa 
O 571 ; 29 times in the subjunctive, in 12 verbs, as eiirr^aOa 
T 250, iraJOjiaOa ft 551 ; 8 times in the present indicative, in 
five verbs, as (fyfjar0a <I> 186. 

c. In three verbs -rov is used for -rrfv as the ending of the 
third person dual imperfect: irevxerov N 346, Sko/cctov K 
364, Xa^vaaerov S 583. -rrjv would have made an amphi- 
macer — ^—. See § 41 a. 

d. The third plural of the perfect active ends in dat (for 
-avTv) ; dai. is found only in ire^vKaai rj 114, XeXoyxdai 
X 304. 

e. In the pluperfect, the older endings -ea ktX, are pre- 
served, as ffSea H 71, ireTroWea S 434, '^eiSrj^ X 280. The 
third singular ends in -€€(i/) or -eti/, as ^e^tJKetp A 221, rjSee 
B 409. 

f. The second and third persons singular of the first aorist 
optative active end in -eta?, -e4e(i/), as fjbeiveia^^ KaXea-eiev. 
The second person in -at9 occurs very rarely ; the third per- 
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son in -at is more common, as yrfOija-ai A 255, deipai H 130. 
The third plural with but two exceptions (^fcrjaiev^ Kreplaavep 
£1 38) ends in -eiav^ as Tiaecav A 42, axovaecav B 282. 

g. The third plural optative active of //.i-verbs ends in h€v 
(except a-Tairfo-av P 733), as etei/, Safjuelev, Sotev. 

h. The second singular imperative ending -Oi is retained 
in some presents, as iKrfOi y 380, SiScoOi j 380, ofiwdi ^ 585 ; 
and in some perfects, as riOpttOi X 365, rirXaOi A 586. 

i. The third plural imperative ends in -rayv, -adtov (never 
-Tcoaav^ -a-daxrav), as earrmv A 338, <f>€vy6vTa>v I 47, Xefa- 
a-0a)p I 67. 

j. a. Active infinitives (except in the first aorist) fre- 
quently end in -fievaLy which is sometimes shortened after a 
short vowel to -^ev, as €fifi€vat^ e/Mfiev, e\6€fiev(aL), reOvd- 
fi€v(av). 

y8. The shortening of -fievai to -fiev occurs generally before 
a vowel, where it may be called elision. 

7. The ending -vat is found only after a long vowel, as 
Sovvai, SiSovvai fl 425. 

k. The ending in -efiev is clearly preferred to that in -etv 
before the Bucolic diaeresis (§ 40 A) ; even before the diaere- 
sis at the end of the first foot of the verse, the ending -e/j^v 
could stand ten times as often as the ending -eiv is required. 

1. The second aorist active infinitive in 12 verbs, and the 
future active infinitive in 9 verbs, have the anomalous end- 
ing -€€iv^ which probably stands for -cfiep or -eej/, which may 
be restored. 

m. Aorist passive infinitives end in -fiepai or -pai, as Bafjuij' 
fjL€pai T 266, Bafirjpac ^ 578; fiLxOrifJ^vai A 438, fjuiyijfiepac 
Z 161, fjLtyrjpac \ 306. 

n. The perfect participle has the inflection of the present 
in K€KkriyopT€^ M 125. See § 31 c?, e, 

o. Some second perfect participles retain in the oblique 
cases the &> of the nominative, as reOprf&ro^ a 289, ^efia&Ta 
€ 130. 
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p. The second singular of the middle generally remains 
uncontracted (§ 6), as oSvpeai, liriai T 130, /SdWeo A 297, 
iahvaao a 62, ifiApvao x 228. Contracted forms are used 
occasionally, as fieraTphrjj A 160, yvaxrij B 865, /ce/cXija-rf F 
138 ; once in the imperfect, ixpefjua} O 18. 

q. In the perfect middle, -aac regularly loses its <r ; but 
fUfivrjaac '*' 648 is found as well as ^iivrjat 4> 442, iie^ivri 
O 18 (for /j^fiveaaiy as if from fjuepLvofiai). 

'<To retains its a only in the imperative, as l<rcro, taraao. 

r. The first person dual of the middle once ends in -^Oov^ 
7r€pLB(o/j^0ov "9 485 (ef. XeXelfi/j^Oov Soph. UL 950, opfito^Oov 
PhiL 1079) but the metre would admit TrepMfieOa with hia- 
tus at the Bucolic diaeresis (§ 9 6). 

8. The first plural middle often ends in -fiea-da (which is 
found also in the tragic poets), as Uofiea-Oa y 61. 

t. The third plural of the perfect and pluperfect indicative 
middle often, and of the optative middle always, ends in 
-arac, -aro for -vrac, -jrro^ as hehalarai a 23, 7r€<f>ofii]aTo <I> 206, 
yepoCaro a 266. Before these endings, smooth labial and 
palatal mutes are aspirated, as optopexO'TaL H 834 from opiyay, 
T€Tpcuf>aTo K 189 from rpeirto, 

Attic prose writers use these endings sporadically in the 
perfect and pluperfect ; but the tragic poets use this ending 
only in the optative (as yvtoaoiaro Soph. 0. T. 1274, cf. Ajax 
842, El. 211; Se^alaro 0. 0. 44, ef. 945; of. also OeiaTo 
Aesch. Suppl. 665). 

u. 6 seems to be inserted in the forms d/crix^^cLTcu P 
637 (d/ca^^/fft)), iXrjXiSaro r) 86 (eXavi/o)), ippdBarac v 354 
Qpaivofiat). These forms probably came from collateral 
verb-stems which contained S, of. pdaaare v 150 (paipo- 
fiai for paSpjco). 

For iXrjXiSaro^ Dindorf and Nauck read the less anomalous 
form iXrjXiaro, La Roche reads iXtjXdSaro. 

V. The third plural indicative of the aorist passive gener- 
ally ends in -ep instead of -Tjaap (46 forms in -€p to 15 in 
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•rjaav)^ as r]y€p0€v A 67, <f}dav0ev A 200, Tpd*p€v A 251, Sierfia- 
y€p A 531. 

w. Similarly, v is used for the later -aav in the imperfect 
and second aorist of /Ltt-verbs, as ^vpiev A 273, eardv, arav, 
€/3av, €(f>vv € 481, ^rXap <P 608. 

For the optative ending of /Ltt-verbs, in -lep not -crja-ap, see 
ff above. 

§ 27. Subjunctive Mode. a. The variable vowel ("con- 
necting vowel ") of the subjunctive is generally short in the 
first aorist, second aorist of /^t-forms, second aorist passive, 
second perfect of primitive formation, as ^rjaofiep^ ayelpofiep, 
Xofiep, 9elofi€P, TpaireiofiePy SafieceTc, ecBofiep, TreiroLdojjbep. 

This short vowel is found before the endings -/Ltcz/, -top, -re, 
and in middle forms. 

b. A few forms of the first aorist have a long vowel fol- 
lowing the analogy of the present, as hri\ri<rr)Tai V 107. 

c. There are no certain examples of the short mode-vowel 
in the present of verbs in -<». (For jSovXerac apTidaa^ A 67, 
^ovXrjT apTidaa^ may be substituted, etc.^ 

Rem. The forms of the first aorist subjunctive are easily con- 
fused with those of the future, with which they are identical in 
appearance. 

§ 28. Optative Mode. a. For the optative endings, see 
§26 6,/,^,^. 

b. After i or v, the optative sign disappears : Baipvro il 
665, Sv7f <r 348, i/cSvfjLep 11 99, XcXvpto <t 238, (l>0ifirjp k 51, 
(I>01to \ 330, Baipvaro a 248. 

c. aX<l>oi€p is contracted to a\(f>ocp v 383. 

§ 29. Contract Verbs. I. a. Verbs in -a© exhibit un- 
changed, assimilated, and contracted forms ; the poet's choice 
between contracted and uncontracted forms seems to have 
been determined largely by the rhythm. The vowels are 
regularly contracted when the second is in a short syllable. 
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b. Uncontracted forms without assimilation occur rarely 
(in only 21 verbs), as avafiacfjudet T 490 (with long a as in 
hi'^doav X 684, TTGLvaxov V 25), vaierdovaL f 163, doiSidei k 227, 
ovToe X 356 (^oira, A 626 and often, is a second aorist, see 
§ 36), KpaBdtop H 213. 

add} imperfect, 4> 238, and imperative, v 230, is a /Ltt-form, 
as if from adtofii. 

c. The vowels of the uncontracted forms are generally 
assimilated, a prevailing over a following e or 77 but being 
assimilated to o, o), or ov. These forms are intermediate be- 
tween the original and the contracted stage, as opoaxriv ^173 
(opdovoTLv, op&atv), lyyScooz/Te? il 604, ekdav 7 484 (e\a-€i/, i\dp). 
aXoco € 377 seems to be for aXae-o contracted to akd-o (cf. h 
below), with assimilation of vowels dkay-o^ and by transposi- 
tion of quantity aXo-co. 

d. One of the vowels is usually lengthened in the text of 
the Mss., as opocovre^ rj 146. Sometimes this appears to be a 
conformation to Attic usage (§ 4 A). 

e. Dual forms follow the analogy of Homeric verbs in -/^t, 
as d7r€LXi]Trjp \ 313, irpoaavhrjT'qv A 136. Cf. j below, and 
opriai ^ 343 as from oprjfiv. 

f . A few verbs in -ao) have collateral forms in -€(», as ^vreop 
H423. 

II. g. Verbs in -eoD generally remain uncontracted ; except 
66, which is generally contracted in the Mss., but often the 
uncontracted forms are metrically possible, eo is very rarely 
contracted except in the participle ending -evfievo^; (where 
contraction occurs to prevent a too frequent recurrence of 
short syllables, § 41 ^). ect) is never contracted but is often 
pronounced as one syllable by synizesis (§ 7). 

h. Sometimes the variable vowel e is contracted with € of 
the stem instead of with the termination, as alhelo fl 603 
QalS€(T'€'<ro), fivOecai 9 180, (nrelo K 286. crTreto seems to be 
formed on the analogy of alSeh. One of these vowels is 
sometimes dropped, as diroaipeo A 276, €k\€o fl 202, fivOiai 
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13 202, TTcaXeac S 811. The accentuation of these last three 
forms is uncertain. 

1. The older form of these verbs, in -eto), is sometimes pre- 
served, as ireXelero A 6, veiKelr^aL A 579. See § 5/. 

j. Some verbs in -cm and -ero have a present infinitive in 
-rjfievai, like /x-t-verbs, as aptjfievcu j^ 322, KoXijfievai K 126, 
7ro0i]fi€vai fi 110, <f>iki]/j^vai X 265. See § 34 b. 

<f>op€(t) forms <f>op€€cv A 144, <f>opT]/JL€vaL O 310, (jyoprjvai. B 107. 

III. k. Verbs in -og) are generally contracted. Sometimes 
they have forms with the double o sound, like verbs in -oo), as 
apotoaiv 4 108 (japoovaiVi apovaiv)^ VTrv(oovTa<; e 48, iaTparo- 
copTo r 187 (which might be written iarparoovTo), irjiotpev 
B 226 (Sr)i6oi€vf^. 

TENSES. 

§ 30. Future and First Aorist, Active and Middle. 
a. Pure verbs which do not lengthen the stem-vowel in the 
formation of the tenses, often have double a in the future 
and first aorist, active and middle, as alSea-o-ofuiL f 388, ku- 
Xeaaa il 106. 

b. In the future the a of the before-mentioned verbs often 
disappears, as Kokeovaa T 883, avriocov a 25, xopeei 379 (for 
Kopiaeiy from Kopipvvfic)^ Safida X 271, Kpe/Moco H 83, cf. ko/mc& 
o 546 ; okeaaei /S 49, oKeato v 399, okelTai B 325. 

c. Stems in h often show double a in the aorist. 

d. Most of these forms with <t<t may be explained as origi- 
nal or assimilated, as veUeaae from the theme veixea (cf. pel- 
/ico9)> /cofiiaaaro for KofiiB-aaro (cf. KOfiiSij), Thus the stem- 
vowel of these verbs was not final originally, and hence is 
not lengthened in the future and aorist. 

e. The asigmatic future of liquid verbs is inflected like the 
present of verbs in -€cd, as fiaXeei k 290, oXieaOai O 700. See 
§ 29 II. 

f. Some stems in X and p retain the <t of the future and 
aorist (as some do in Attic), as apa-a<; (apapLaKto) a 280, 
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eXa-ai A 409, Oepaofievo^ r 607, Kvpaa^ V 28, iLo^Oipaei N 625, 
iKekaafiev i 546, wpcre A 10. For 6<f>€\\€i€v )8 334, see § 12 e. 

g. The so-called Doric future with teuse-sign ere, is found 
in ia-a-€irai B 393, ireaeovrai A 824. This is an archaism, not 
a Dorism. 

h. Some verbs have a future without tense-sign, as Siyctv 
f 291 %halt findy elfic, /celto r 340 shall lie (^KaKKeLovres a 424 
to lie down), eiofiai, Triofiah apvay, ipvay, fieofiai O 194 (^^eio- 
fiai X 431). Some of these verbs are old presents which 
acquired a future signification ; elfit is not always future in 
Homer, cf. B 87. 

i. Some verbs form the first aorist active and middle with- 
out cr, as ffveiKav h 784 (Attic rjpey/ca)^ e^^vev /S 395 and e'xeev 
Z 419 (from e^ea for exeva)^ ea-a-eva E 208, rjXevaro X 274 and 
okAaaOe h 774, €Kr)a A 40, subjv. KjjofLev H 377 (from Kaitt)). 

J. The first aorist often has the variable vowel of the 
second aorist ®/g, as l^ov y 5, BvaeTo /3 388. So in the im- 
perative, as j3i]<T€o E 109, Spa-eo T 250, a^ere F 105, otcrere 
r 103, oyfreaOe il 704; infinitive, olaifievaL T 120; participle, 
hvaofJbevoLo a 24 and probably i7nffrja-6/jL€vov H 343. 

k. Verbs in -f© often have themes in 7 and thus futures 
and first aorists in -f © and -fa, as i^aXaird^at A 129, /nepfij]' 
pL^e )8 93, wro\€fjLi^ofi€v B 328. 

1. The future optative is not found in Homer. 

31. Perfect, a. The so-called first perfect in -xa is 
formed only from 20 vowel-stems. It is almost as rare as 
the first aorist in -xa {eSay/ca, erj/ca, €0rjKa). Forms without 
K are derived even from vowel-stems, especially participial 
forms, as KixfirjKa^ Z 262, but KCKfir^d)^ "^ 232 ; 7r€(f>vfca<rc rj 
114 but ir€<l>vaai,v 17 128 ifiire<f>vvla A 513; reOm^Kev a 196, 
reOvriKvlav h 734, but reOvrjora P 402. 

b. The final mute of the stem is not aspirated. 

c. The endings are affixed immediately to the reduplicated 
verb-stem in ^e^daaiy yeydaaL, SeiSiOi^ BelBifiev, iSelBca-av, iypr^ 
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yop0€^ ecfCTovy etkrjXovOfiev, lSfi€P> KeKfirjax;, fiifiarovj TreTroade, 
iiriindfiev, earare, refKai'q, rerXaOi, reOvcurav. 

d. ijvayyov (as f 216), fiifi/qKov (as v 439), y&yajve (as 805) 
are inflected as imperfects ; cf. ipplypai F 863, oXaikTj A 164, 
which have the force of present subjunctives. 

e» a\aXT]fjL€vo<;, aXaXfja-Oat, axaxTjfievo^, dKd)(rj<r0ac, ia-av- 
fi€vo<; are accented irregularly as presents. See § 26 w. 

f. The second perfect often has a long vowel in the stem 
where the second aorist has a short vowel, as dpijfyp e 361, 
dpdpr, n 212 ; 6pa)p€ H 374, &pop€ B 146. 

&• In the feminine participle the short form of the stem 
appears, as dpripoa^; k 663 but dpapvla f 267, reOr/Xd)^ p, 103 
but reOaXvuL f 293 ; hence iixvla not elxvia T 386, etc, 

VOICES. 

§ 32. Middle, a. The active and middle forms opav 
(about 40 times) and opaaOcu (about 20 times), ISeip (more 
than 200 times) and ISiaOac (90 times), are used often with- 
out appreciable difference of meaning ; cf. €<f>aTo fi 267, €<fyi] 
/3 377. 

b. The first aorist middle is sometimes used without dif- 
ference of meaning from the second aorist active, as i^rjaero 
rf 135, ^/3v a 427; iSvaero F 328, ^Sv T 36; Kcxwaro A 886, 
€KCX€P 7 169. 

c. The future middle is sometimes used as passive, as Biap- 
paiaeadaL fl 365, iripaerai fl 729, TeXeeaOai B 36. Of, e, 

d. The aorist middle is sometimes used with no distinc- 
tion of meaning from the passive, as KOLp,ri<TavTo A 476, kol- 
p,i]drjfjL€v L 659 ; ^oXaxrap^ivi] T 413, j^oXw^et? A 9 ; ihvvrjaaro 
B 33, Bvvd(T0r) € 319 ; xvpo^'^o B 270, x^pv T 76 ((?/. tcexapol- 
aro A 266) ; direvdaaaro B 629, vdadr) B 119; dr/epopro B 94, 
fiyepOep A 67 ; Xvp.r]p ^ 80, Xvdep S 31 ; d/M(l>€XVTO B 41, dfi^ 
X^^V ^ ^Ti-Q; cf. KrdaOaL O 658 he alain^ KrafiepoLo V 376; 
and eXeXlxOrjo-civ E 497 they rallied^ OcoprjxOrjpai A 226 arm 
himself WvpO^rrjp H 476. 
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e. Homer has only apv^aaaOai, rjpa<rdfjLrfv, Tjaaro, ope^aro, 
never the corresponding passive forms. 

33. Passive, a. For the ending of the aorist passive in- 
finitive, see § 26 m. 

b. For the ending of the third plural indicative, see § 26 v. 

c. The second aorist subjunctive passive usually remains 
uncontracted, and follows the rule of /Ltt-verbs (§ 34 d), 

d. In the second aorist subjunctive, the passive suffix is 
often long (and the mode-vowel short in the dual and in the 
first or second person plural, § 27 a), as Soe/o) i 280 (from 
stem Bor^ cf. Saijpat)^ hafirfj^^ V 486 (hdfivrifiC)^ aaTrrjrj T 27 
(cr7;7rfi>), hafiTjere H 72, rpaireLO/JLep T 441 (repTrw, § 13), but 
fjLcye(o<nv B 475 (jilayo)). 

e. Homer has only two futures from passive stems, Baijaeat 
y 187, /MiyTjaeadai K 365. 

f. Some verbs have both first and second aorists passive, 
as €fikcul>0va-ap "¥ 387, IfiXafiep "¥ 461 ; ifilxOv E 134, ifiiyrjp 
r 446 ; 7njx0€P © 298, Trd/yep A 672 ; eT€pf\>0rjT€ p 174, rdp^Or) 
<l> 57, irdpiniaap fl 633, Tpairelofiep V 441, with T€Tap7r(Ofi€a0a 
'^ 10 in the same sense. 

VERBS m -ML 

34. a. Some verbs in -fiL have forms in the present and 
imperfect indicative which follow the analogy of contract 
verbs: tl0€i a 192, StSol 8 237, SiSovai a 318, Uuri T 152, iSi- 
Bov \ 289, iTl0€i /9 390 ; so Bafiva \ 221, jrcrpa ^ 7, ixlppa 
Tf 182, &ppv€ (f> 100. 

b. Verbs in -fit sometimes retain the long vowel of the 
stem where it is short in Attic, as Ti07jfi€pat ^ 83 (for ti0€- 
vai), cf. ifiCKrjfJLepav X 266; Ti07]fi€pop K 34 (for Ti0efi€pop'). 
BvBwaofiep p 368 QBdaofiep^ and BiBovpai il 425 are irregular. 

c. For the ending -v for -a-ap, see § 26 w. 

d. The second aorist subjunctive active generally remains 
uncontracted. The stem vowel often appears in its long 
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form with short mode vowel in the dual and in the first and 
second plural (cf. §§ 27 a, 33 rf), as 0el<o a 89 (better ^t;©), 
yvdixo ^ 118, (rrqrj^ P 30, Sayyo'iv A 324, iraparrjerov a 183, 
0€iofi€v A 143 (better Orjo^v)^ yvdxoac A 302, ipelofiep A 62 
(better iprfofievt as from an eprffii). 

e. ri;/Lti «gnd has the following not- Attic forms: Ulai (/acrt), 
l^av (iy) L€v (Jeaav), Ufievcu (Jevai), aviaet (avrjaei), erf/ca 
(^Ko), /cd0€fi€v (^Ka0€ifi€v), ^aavj ela-av (fiKav), fieOelcD (jjb€0&), 
$aii a<f)€ri, avrjrj (avy), /j^0€fi€v (^/J^0€lvai) , evro (eljrro). 

f . a, €ifii go or shall go is aoristic except in the present 
indicative. It has the following not-Attic forms: elaOa 
(thrice for eZ), rjia, dvrjiov (jpa)^ vie, rje, U(v) (jJ^O* ^"^^ 
(^yT7]v)y Tfo^Vy tfi€v (JOfiev), rjiaav, laav, rjiov Qpcav), trjaOa 
(?i79), Xrjatv (trj), lofiep, lofiev (tanfiev), leirj (toi), lfU€v(aC) 
(livai)^ fut. eia-Qfiai, aor, elararo, ielaaro. 

fi. Perhaps ^i/j^p, rjtaav should be read for pofiev, ffiov. 

g. a. elfil am has the following not-Attic forms: ia-al, 
eh (also enclitic, somewhat less frequent than eVcr/, which 
consists of the original stem ia- and the original ending x)f 
the second person -cri, which generally can be substituted for 
it) (ej), elfiev (iafUv), ecuri (elai), Ija, la, eov {ffv), ei]<r0a 
(^(T0a), 1J€v, Irjv, 7]r)v (^p), eaav (fjaav), l(o, fierelm (5), ^79, 
"^a-cv (179), ecoac (wo-t), lot? (eJi;?), €ov (etrj), eaao^ a form of 
the middle voice, as also Sappho i 28, {X<t0i)^ e/jLfieviac)^ by 
assimilation for €cr-yLi€i/a£, €fi€p{ai) {elvai)^ €(ov, iovaa ktK. {&p, 
oiaa kt\.), eaa-erai, iaaelrai, (twice, for ecrrat). Iterative 
ea-KOP, eaxe. 

)8. €7ip, rjrjp (971/), probably should be written eep, JJez/. 

7. Forms without the root-vowel e (remnant of eV-) are 
very rare, as '^a-ip T 202, &(rc H 274, cd 491, ov<rn^ r 489, op- 
ra^ 17 94 ; fjpha more common but often can be written eep. 

h. if)7)fii say has the following not- Attic forms: <fy§a0a 
{<f>V^)> €<f>ap, <f>dp (€(f>aa'ap), (f>^rj, <f^(rip (<^5)' Middle forms 
are common, but not in the present indicative : i<f)dfii]p^ €<f>aTo, 
€<l>apTo, imperative <f>do^ <f>da0(o, infinitive (f>dq-0ai, participle 
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(l>dfi€vo^. Iterative e^aaKov ktX. 'rre^aafievov B 127 may 
come from <f)aLvci), 

i. Kclfuu lie has the following not-Attic forms: xeiaraty 
Kiarat, k4ovtcu {Ketvrcu), xeiaro, xiaro {exevvro), ktjtcu (from 
K€€Tcu for xifjTcu). Iterative xia-Kcro. For the future k€1(o, 

K€l(OV, K€l0VT€^, SCC § SO A. 

j. a. fjfuu sit has euircu, larcu {^vrai), elCaro, euro (j^vro 
r 158). 

)8. rjarat and ^aro are more rational forms than etarai and 
€uiTQ, which are found in the Mss. 

k. olSa know has the following not-Attic forms: oZSa? 
(only a 337, for olada), ISfiev (lafiev), ^Bea (^Siy), 'qeiSr)^ (see 
§ 41 rf, for ^SrjaOa), rfeiiei,, pSee (^Set), laap {^(rap), tBfi€v{cu) 
(elBivac), IBvia {elBvia), Future eiBrfato as well as etaofiai. 

1. XP^ ^^ Homer seems to be a noun. See § 3 A. 

§ 36. Second Aorists without Variable Vowel. 
Many second aorists, active and middle, are found without 
variable vowel, following the analogy of verbs in -/**, as exra 
a 800, €KTaTo O 437 (from kt€lv(o, stem fcrev-, fcrar) ; SXao 
n 754, SXto a 632 (aWoficu) ; afievcu * 70 (aco) ; yevro © 43 ; 
errnpa H 148, yrfpd^ P 197 (717/ja©) ; €71/(0 A 199 ; Bi/cro B 420 
(Sexo/xaO ; /SX^o A 618 (fiaXXo)) ; ArXO^t ^ 262, /^rXOrc B 56 
(^/cXvd)) ; €/u/cTo a 433 ; oSra Z 64, oirrofievac i 301 ; irXrjro 
2 50 ; 67r€7rXa)? 7 15 (ttXcoo)) ; eaavro B 809 (creuG)) ; €<f)0i.TO 
1 100, ^^tV^ot i8 183, if>0ifiepo^ © 359 Q^eipoy). 

ITERATIVE FORMS. 

§ 36. a. Iterative forms of the imperfect and aorist indi- 
cate the repetition of a state or action. The augment is 
generally omitted. These forms are characterized by the suf- 
fix -ax and have the inflection of the imperfect of verbs in 
-CD. They are confined to the Ionic dialect. The iterative 
idea is frequently waning and occasionally is lost. 

b. Verbs in -« add the endings -axop or -aKOfirfp to the 
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e-form of the stem of the present or second aorist, as ex^aKov, 
eXeaxe, etireaKC, ISetrxe. 

c. KpvirrcuTKe ® 272 probably should be Kpvwrea-Ke. piir- 
Toa-KC 374 probably should be pL'^aaKe, although both may 
be considered as formed according to mistaken analogy. 

d. Iteratives from the first aorist are peculiar to Homer, 
iXda-aa-fce (iXavpeo), fjuvrjada-KeTo (fivfivija-fca)) , Opi^aaxov (jpir 

e. The suffix is sometimes added without variable vowel 
to themes which end in a vowel, as eoo-yce? T 296, AOea-Ke \ 
696, ^dv€<r/c€ \ 687 (the only example of a passive). 

f. Verbs in -fii add the endings -o-kop or -a-KOfirjp directly 
to the theme: €<f>aa'/coPt Soa/cop^ Bvo-kcp, KearKero {xelfiaL), 
eaKOp (for ia-a-KOP^ elfil), 

PREPOSITIONS. 

§ 37. a. Prepositions often retain their original adverbial 
force (as ip Si but therein^ trapk hi and beside him). They 
may be placed after the verbs or nouns with which they are 
connected. See § 3 rf. 

b. a. The preposition is often separated from the verb 
which it modifies, as irkp he J^e^dXKrjpcDp dfjuf>l <rrL')(€<s ovk 
aXairahpai \ ea-raarap A 330 f., where irdp modifies larraaap* 
In eV hi irvpl irprjaapre^ H 429, ip is to be construed adver- 
bially, while irvpl is dative of means. 

/S. Sometimes the preposition, like other adverbs of place, 
governs a genitive where in its prepositional use it would be 
followed by another case, as top fio'^Xop vtto airohov ffSxta-a 
I 376 1 drave the bar under the ashes^ where vtto airohop would 
be more regular. 

7. Similarly other words which were separate in the Ho- 
meric age were welded together in later time: ov yap h-t 
became ovxiri yap, hca h' dfjuirepi^; A 377 became hiafiireph hi. 
So in old English to us ward was used where the later idiom 
requires toward us ; be thou ware for beware ! 
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c. Anastrophe. a. Disyllabic prepositions, when they 
immediately follow the word with which they are construed, 
take the accent upon the penult, except afi<f>i, avrl, dvd. Bid, 
ava Z 331 stands for dvdaTi]0L. evi is used for hetari or eve- 
oTLy eiTL for errearTL, fiira for fiirea'Ti. diro is used for airoOev 
far from, trepu is used for irepia-a&^i exceedingly. 

/3. Elided prepositions suffer anastrophe only when they 
as adverbs modify a verb to be supplied, as eir T 45 for 
hrea-TL^ — or by way of exception, in order to avoid ambi- 
guity, as 6<^' A 350, to show that the preposition is to be con- 
nected with the preceding word ; so irdp 2 191, Kdr p 246. 

7. This so-called retractioh of the accent to the first sylla- 
ble is only a conservation of its original position, from which 
it was moved when the adverb lost something of its inde- 
pendence by its close connection with a verb or noun. 

d. a. iv has the parallel forms elv, elvi, ivL eiv stands only 
in the part of the foot which receives the ictus, and its use 
is nearly confined to certain phrases, as elv dr/op^^ eiv 'AiSao 
BofioKTiv. elvl is used but half a dozen times and only in the 
second foot. 

)8. The poet uses both €9 and et9> xard and xarai (in 
Karaiparal v 110), Trapd and irapal, irpo^^ TTport, and wori, 
VTTO and viral, virep and virelp. 

7. The forms in -ai seem to be old locatives, cf xayjil 
(humi) . 

e. i^ receives an accent when, following its noun, it stands 
at the end of the verse, as Oec^v ef p 518, or is in danger of 
a wrong construction, as Oemv ef cfifiope rvfirj^ e SSbfrom the 
gods she has received a share of honor, 

f. d/Lt«/>t, dvd, and fierd, are used also with the dative. 

ADVERBS. 

§ 38. a. a. A predicate adjective is often used where the 
English idiom has an adverb or an adverbial phrase, as ;^^aSo9 
€^7) A 424 went yesterday^ rjeplr) A 497 early in the morning. 
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iravrifieptoi A 472 all day long, iravvix^o^ ^ 443 througli the 
whole nighty fieraZopino^ S 194 ctfter Bupper^ ivvvxi^oi A 683 by 
nighty cpSlol A 726 at midday^ ifrrripcoi f 344 at evening^ irfyri- 
vi]<; E 68 (^pronus) on his face^ iirofi<l>dKLov H 267 (eV* 6fi<f>a- 
XcS) on the hoss^ Si^cov K 274 on the rights fieroDiriov 11 739 on 
the forehead^ ire^o^ fl 438 on foot. 

)8. Similarly k€Xpo<; fl 412 there^ o5to9 K 341 here^ and fre- 
quently oSc, as rffjL€i<; oiBe a 76 we heYe. 

.7. 'rrpo^payp willing is used only predicatively, where the 
English idiom uses willingly. 

h. Adverbs ending in -a are common : Xlya (but Xiy€a><; is 
more frequent), ad<l>a, rdxa (about 70 times, but rax^^^ only 
yjr 365), &Ka. These seem to have been originally neuter 
cognate accusatives, and many are such still ; cf. ttoXX' eTre- 
reWe, iroW* riparo, fiir/a vrjirie, fi&yaX evxcro, /crX. 

c. Adverbs in -Srfv and -Bov (originally adverbial accusa- 
tives from stems in -Sa and -So) are : dfi^dXdBijv, fid&rjv, iirv 
ypd^&Tfv, i7n\ly8r)v, iin<rTpo<l>d8i]v, KXijBffv, Kpv^Bffv, ftera^Bpo- 
fidZrjv, ovo/uiKXTjSrjVy TrapapKrjhrjv, irpOTpoird&rjv, viropXrjhriv 
(all having the signification of the participle of the corres- 
ponding verb), — ar/eXrjSovy dva^avSov^ ava- (airo-, iirt-y irepi-^ 
arahovy porpvhov^ hiaKpihov, tXaZov^ Kara^vXaSov, KarayfioBov, 
KXarffqhov, 7rav0vfia£6p, ^aXar/yijSop. 

d. Adverbs in -Ba are rare, as ava^^avBd, diroa-ra^d, filyBa. 

e. Adverbs in -St9 are : dXXvSi^, dfioifirjBk, dfivBt^^ dfi- 
<f>ovSi^. 

f . Adverbs in h are : dfioyqri, dvaifuoTl^ dviSpoDrl, dvotn'riTl, 
dvcoio'Tl, dairovBl. 

g. Adverbs in -f are : ypv^, iirifil^y Kovpl^^ Xd^, oBd^^ irv^. 

h. Adverbs in -0)9 are not common; they are most fre- 
quent from o-stems : ovtod^ (pirofi), 0)9 (o), ai;TW9 (avT09), 
KaKm (^KaKo^f). taaxi and ofMolay^ are not found, KaX&^ only 
)8 63, <^t\6>9 only A 347. 

Adverbs in -ft>9 are formed also from d^paJBrj^ (axf>pa>Bia)^} 
da-^aXi]<; Qd<T^aXia)<;^^Xiyvf; (Xiyetosi), fUya<; (jieydXio<i) , Ta^v^i 
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(Tax^o)^)^ re^yv^tf; (rex^v^vr^^^f aiid from the participles 
(used like adjectives) i7n<rrdiJL€vo<;, i<ravfi€vo<;. 

These adverbs in -0)9 are little used also by the lyric poets : 
KoKm, Kcucm, ta-o^^, aX\a>9 are not found in Pindar. 



HOMERIC VERSE. 

§ 39. The Hbeoio Hexameter, a. The poems are to 
be read with careful attention to the metrical quantity of 
each syllable, as well as to the sense of the passage. There 
are six feet (bars or measures) in each verse; hence the 
name hexameter. The part of each foot which has no ictus 
(the arsis^ should receive as much time though not so much 
stress as the ictusnsyllable (the thesis^. The rhythm would 
be called | time in modern music. The English hexameter 
(found e,g, in Longfellow's Evangeline^ is generally read as 
of f time. 

b. The written word-accent is to be disregarded in read- 
ing Homeric verse. Occasionally (as avhpa /moc hveire^ fiovaay 
woXvrpoirov 89 fiaXa iroWd a 1) the verse -ictus and word- 
accent may coincide, but the word-accent seems to have had 
no influence on the formation of the verse. 

c. The dactyl (J ^ ^ or _ ^ \j^^ with the ictus on the 
first syllable, is the fundamental and prevailing foot of Ho- 
meric vei*se. It is often replaced by a spondee ^ or heavy 

dactyl (J J or ). In three verses of the Iliad (B 544, 

A 130, "¥ 221) and in three of the Odyssey (o 334, <f> 15, x 
192) each foot is a spondee, but a restoration of older, un- 

^ This name was derived from the use of this slow solemn measure in the 
hymns which accompanied the libation {(r1^ou^) to the gods; cf. two brief 
hymns of the Lesbian Terpander, about 700 B.C., to Zeus: ZeO xdyrcov apxdf\ 
wdirrwv iy^Twp, | Zew, aol atrfv^w | ra^av Sfiyuy apxd.Vt and to Apollo and the 
Muses : "XirevStofitv rais Mvdfias | vaialv Miaous \ Koi r<p Mwadpxv | AaroSs vU7, 
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contracted forms would give at least one dactyl to each of 
these verses ; ^ArpelSrj^; • ray B* avr ix ii<\>pov yovva^ia-Orjv A 
130 may be read with two dactyls ^ArpetSt)^ • to) B' air ix 
Bl<I>poo (§ 17 c) yovpa^ia-Offv. 

Dactyls are about three times as frequent as spondees in 
the Homeric poems. 

d. Verses in which each of the first five feet is a dactyl 
are far more common in Homer than in Vergil: there are 
160 in the first book of the Iliad alone. Many frequently 
recurring verses have this rhythm ; as rov S* airaiieL^ofievos 
7rpo<r€(f>7] iroBa^ d)/cv^ 'A^^tXXcu?, — ot B* iir oveiaff* irolfia irpor 
Keijieva X'^lpa^ taXKov, — avrap iirel ir6<no<; /cat iBrfTvo<; ef 
epov €VTo. Many other verses have but one spondee (gener- 
ally in the first foot) among the first five feet; as iJyLM)9 B* 
fjpiyeveia <f)dvr) poBoBaKTvXo^ 17 ci?? — ^/^o<: S' lyeX^o? xareBv fcal 
iirl Kve^a^ ffkOev, 

e* Spondees are most common in the first two feet; they 
are more and more avoided in each foot toward the close of 
the verse, except perhaps in the fourth foot where the great 
Alexandrian critic Aristarchus preferred a spondee. But 
very many of these spondees in the first and fourth feet of 
our texts can be and doubtless should be resolved into dac- 
tyls ; thus ayripaov B 447 is now read for the a/^rfptov of Aris- 
tarchus. 

f. The first foot allows more freedom than any other. A 
short vowel there more frequently retains its natural quan- 
tity before a mute and a liquid, and yet is more frequently 
lengthened in the unaccented part of the foot (§ 41 h 7) be- 
fore that combination. At the close of the first foot, hiatus 
is allowed (§ 9 6). 

Similarly the first foot of the iambic trimeter of Greek 
tragedy and of English poetry has exceptional freedom. 

&• The Bucolic diaeresis (§ 40 h) is seldom immediately 
preceded by a word of three long syllables. Before this 
diaeresis, a dactyl is strongly preferred, and is to be restored 
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in many places where the Mss. have the contracted form. 
Certain dactylic ,forms, as yS^o-ero, are preserved there more 
frequently than elsewhere in the verse. • 

h. Verses which have a spondee in the fifth foot are called 
spondaic verses {ejrrj a-irovSeiaKd) . They are more common 
in Homer than in the Latin poets, — about 4 per cent, of the 
verses of the Iliad being spondaic. 

1. These spondaic verses seem especially frequent at the 
close of emphatic sentences or of divisions of the narrative 
(cf. A 21, 157, 291, 600) and in descriptions of suffering and 
toil, but often no rhythmic effect is sought ; the convenience 
of the verse determined the measure. 

j. The last two feet of the verse must not consist of two 
spondaic words : thus 'Hw Slav i 306 should be 'Hoa Slav, 
Si]fiov (l>rjfii<; ^ 239 should be Si]fioo (f>rjfii<;, 

k. The last foot in each verse is a spondee, but the final 
syllable may be short ; the deficiency in time is then made 
up by the slight pause which follows at the end of the verse 
(§ 41 a, J? a). A heavy or consonantal ending is preferred; 
hence the z/-movable is often used. 

1. The student need not concern himself about elision as 
in Latin poetry; that is already done in the text; but he 
must be watchful for synizesis (§ 7). 

CAESURAL PAUSES. 

§ 40. a. Each verse has one or more caesural pauses (^cae- 
sura = TOfiT] cutting)^ — pauses within a foot. 

b. The principal caesura of the verse is always a pause in 
the sense, and is often emphasized by punctuation, as in each 
of the six successive verses B 10-15 ; but occasionally com- 
mas are found where no pause is necessary. 

Of course there can be no pause immediately before an 
enclitic, since this is closely connected with the foregoing 
word. 

c. A caesura is almost always found in the third foot; 
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only 185 verses of the Iliad and 71 of the Odyssey have no 
pause there. It occurs either after the ictus-syllable (as 
fi^viv aeihe ded /\ UTfKTjidBeto 'A;^aX^09 Al— v^v^ |__vyw | 
— A—l — v^vyl — wvy| I) or between the two short sylla- 
bles (as avhpa fioi evvem-e MoOcra /\ TroKvTpOTrov 09 fiaXa iroWd 

al, — ww| — ww| — vj'AwI — wwl — vj'^^l I), These 

two caesuras are about equally frequent; but the second 
slightly predominates and seems to have been preferred. 

d. The importance of the caesura in the third foot is 
marked not only by the freedom with which hiatus is al- 
lowed there (§ 9 5), and by the evident avoidance of elision 
at that point (§ 10 e), but also by the large number of tags 
of verses which are suited to follow it ; as Trarrjp dvhp&v re 
0eS)v T€, y8oa)7rt9 TroTvia'^Uprj, Oeh X6VKa)\€vo<;'^}ipi], Oea yXav- 
KCJTTif; ^KOrjvr)^ (l>iXofifi€cBfj<; ^ K<f>pohlT'q^ At09 dvydrrjp 'A^poSmy, 
ivKv^fiiScf; 'A^^ato/, 'A^^atwi/ ;^aX/co^tTCtti/o)z/, xdprj KOfiotovre^ 
^A'xaioC^ dpi]i<f)i\o<; M.€vi\aof;^ ava^ dvhp&v ^Ayafiifivcov^ fioijv 
dyaOo^ Atofii]Br}<;^ Teprjvio^; i'mroTa ^earwp^ ktK. — all of 
which must be preceded by the feminine caesura (see/) of 
the third foot ; while * Ay afiifivovo^ 'Ar/oetSao, evpv Kpeicnv 
^Ayafi€fiv(ov^ '^yijTope^ rjBe fiiBovrc';, dTrafieifiero <l>covrja4v t€ 
kt\. must be preceded by the masculine caesura pf the third 
foot. See § 4 6, c, d. 

e. The pause after the first syllable of the third foot is 
called the penthemimeral caesura Qirevre, fifii-^ fieposi) because 
it comes after the fifth half-foot; it divides the verse into 
2^ 4- 3^ feet. The pause between the two short syllables of 
the third foot divides the verse into 2f -|- 3J feet. 

f . The pause after an ictus-syllable is called a masculine 
caesura because of the vigorous tone which it gives to the 
verse ; the pause between two unaccented syllables is called 
a. feminine caesura. 

gr. Sometimes the principal pause of the verse is the mas- 
culine caesura of the fourth foot. This is called the hephthe- 
mimeral caesura (eTrra, 17/A6-, fieposi). This is somewhat more 
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common in the Iliad than in the Odyssey. It is frequent 
after a feminine caesura of the third foot. It gives an ener- 
getic movement after a penthemimeral caesura, when the 
verse is divided into 2^ + 1 + 2^ feet. 

h. Sometimes the pause of the verse is at the close of the 
fourth foot; this is called the Bucolic diaeresis (a diaeresis 
being a pause at the end of a word between two feet) or cae- 
sura, since it is most evidently aimed at in the bucolic or 
pastoral poetry of Theocritus. Occasionally there is a tran- 
sition at this point to another part of the story, as A 318, 
348, 430. This Bucolic diaeresis with the penthemimeral 
caesura divides the verse into 2^-1-1^-1-2 feet. 

i. The importance of the Bucolic diaeresis is marked by 
the large number of tags of verses which are ready to follow 
it, as B2o<; 'OSi;o-cr€U9, epKo^ ^A'^aiAv^ iinroTa Neartop, 6fipi/jLo<; 
"Apiy?, <l>alBcfio<; '^Fi/crtop^ ^01)809 'AttoXXcoi/, IlaXX^? *A0i]V7j, Bia 
Bedayv, firfricTa Zeu?, laoOeo^ <f)(o<;. See § 4 c. Hiatus is al- 
lowed here occasionally. See § 9 J. 

j. A slight pause occurs after the first short syllable of the 
first foot about 50 times in 100 verses. 

k. A slight pause occurs about as often, after the first 
short syllable of the fifth foot. The poet prefers to close the 
verse with the rhythm — w, w (where the comma repre- 
sents the end of a word) rather than — w vy, ; hence ovre 

riXjeaaa^ A 108, not ovt ereXecro-a?. See § 25 e, 

1. The principal pause of the verse is almost never at the 
close of the third foot ; this would divide the verse into two 
equal parts and cause monotony. A word ends there not 
infrequently, but is accompanied by a more prominent cae- 
sura in the third or fourth foot ; as evOa tSop 7rXeL<rrov<; 4>/ou- 
7a9 avepa^ T 185, where the last two words are so closely 
connected that no caesura is felt between them. But see 7 34. 

m. Even a slight pause is rare between the two short syl- 
lables of the fourth foot. In koX iTreidero fiv9£ A 33, the 
objectionable pause might be avoided by omitting the aug- 
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ment, but the conjunction is connected with the verb so 
closely that no caesura is felt. 

n. It has been remarked that the lorbidden caesura is next 
in position to the favorite Bucolic diaeresis ; while the for- 
bidden diaeresis at the close of the third foot is next to the 
favorite feminine caesura of the third foot. 

o. No sentence ends with the second foot. 

p. The pause in the third foot gives to the rest of the 
verse an anapaestic movement, from which it is often recalled 
by the Bucolic diaeresis. Similarly the Roman Saturnian 
verse (as Dabiint malUm MetSlli /\ NaSvid poStae) is at first 
iambic, but is trochaic at the close. 

q. 'The varied position of the main caesura, and the minor 
pauses in different parts of the verse, give perfect freedom 
from monotony without detracting from the grace and dig- 
nity of the measure. 

QUANTITY.i 

§ 41. a. Metrical convenience or necessity often determined 
the poet's choice among synonymous words (§ 4 a-d) ; since 
afi<l)cS4^co<; ambidexter was not suited to dactylic verse, Trepi- 
Si^io^ was used 4> 163. The poet in general preferred the 
light dactyls to the heavy dactyls or spondees, and retained 

^ The beginner will find it convenient to remember concerning a, i, v, the 
vowels whose quantity is not clear at the first glance, that 

(1) they are short in the final syllable of any word when the antepenult 
has the acute or if the penult has the circumflex accent ; 

(2) they are regularly short in inflectional endings, as fidxtf^'h ^p«a» rpt- 
irovtrt, rfOvTiKay — in the final syllables of neuter nouns, as S»^a, ^/lap, fi4\i, 
BdxpVf — in suffixes, except where v has been lost before <r, as <p^ts, BoKlris, ♦of- 
vio-o-a, — in particles, especially in prepositions, as ivd^ xcp/, irS, dpa, Uri, — 
and generally in the second aorist stem of verbs ; 

(3) they are long in the final syllable when the penult is long by nature 
and has the acute accent ; 

(4) they are long when they are the result of contraction, as irlfia from 
irl/jLa€, ip6v from Up6yf v4k\is from ytKvas, and as the final vowel of the stem of 
nouns of the first declension. 
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in the Epic dialect a large number of dactylic forms which 
were afterwards contracted. An amphimacer (— ^ — , dfi(l>l, 
luiKpov) was avoided often by means of apocope, synizesis, or 
elision. 

Most exceptions to the rules of quantity are only apparent. 
The poet, for example, did not lengthen a short syllable by 
placing the ictus upon it. If an apparently short final syl- 
lable stands where a long syllable is expected, it is probable 
either 

(1) that the final syllable was originally long, and later 
lost part of its quantity, as irpivy nouns in -69 (^^oavp&Trtf; 
i<rT€<f>dv(OTo A 36), and the dative singular ending of the 
third declension (§ 18 a) ; or 

(2) that the following word has lost an initial consonant 
which would have made the preceding syllable long by posi- 
tion (see m below) ; or 

(3) that the pause (musical resf) of a caesura or diaeresis, 
fills out the time occupied by the foot, allowing the same 
freedom as at the end of the verse (§ 39 A?). 

b. A considerable number of anomalies, however, remain 
unexplained. Prominent among the unexplained anomalies 
of quantity is the I of certain abstract nouns, as vTrepo'rr\irj<Ti 
A 205, TrpoOvfil'pa-i B 588, drifil'pa-i v 142. This t receives no 
ictus, hence no satisfaction could be gained even from the 
obsolete doctrine that a short syllable might be lengthened 
by the poet if it were made the ictus-syllable of the foot. 
These abstract nouns form such a definite class that it may 
be assumed that there was some explanation, perhaps physio- 
logical, for them all. 

c. Doubtless when the poems were recited musically, it 
might have been easy for the bard in his intonation to hold, 
and thus to lengthen, a syllable which was usually short, or 
to slur over a long syllable and treat it as short. But it is 
not found that Homer or any other poet availed himself of 
this license. 
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d. Many apparently irregular variations of natural quan- 
tity, as well as apparent freedom in allowing hiatus, and vari- 
ations of quantity made by position (see m below), are to be 
explained by the loss of a consonant, e.g. arrj or adn] was 
originally afarn] (see § 14 j} ; the loss of f and the conse- 
quent lengthening of one of the neighboring vowels (^cf. 
fiaatXefo^iy ^aaiKrjo*;^ ^curiXioisi), explains daadfj/rfv I 116 and 
ddaaTo I 537, as compared with da<ra<; 237; diaafiev (ape- 
aafiev^ from lavoo^ y 151 but aea-av y 490 ; ^AlSo<; T 322 but 
-AiS* A 3, from a^fiS (§ 14), cf. ijet&y? X 280 for e/ret&y? ; 
fiifiaa-av B 863 but fiefiaore^ B 818 (^fi€fjLafoT€<i). In evKrjXof^ 
A 554 (iKrjKoi E 759), the form may have been favored in 
popular use by a supposed connection with the adverb eS, 
which seemed so natural in evoBev B 340 for ifaBev. 

e. It may be supposed that the bards followed poetic prece- 
dents in allowing hiatus or lengthening before certain sylla- 
bles in which but a minimum of the original sound remained ; 
sometimes, by false analogy, they may have treated in the 
same way other syllables which really had lost no consonant. 

f. a. A syllable which contains a long vowel or a diph- 
thong is long by nature. Final at and oi are metrically long, 
although short as concerns accentuation. 

fi. The quantity of some vowels is not fixed, as -AttoXXg)- 
1/09 A 14, ^AttoXXcdz; A 380 ; •Ap€9, "A/oe? E 31 (if the text is 
right); XiB6v€<; ^ 743, tlBoviov<i S 84; cf. Aiovvaov X 326 
with ^iwvvao^ Z 135 (which remained the usual form ii\ 
Boeotian dialect, as it is in Pindar) ; vh^op a 110, vhcap a 146. 

7. Most of these vowels with variable quantity were origi- 
nally long and were becoming short, as the Homeric Zo-o9, 
/ca\o9, and <f)dpo<i, became ?cro9, /ca\o9> and <f)dpo^ in Attic 
poetry. The penult of avl'q was long in Homer but occa- 
sionally short in Attic poetry. f€iapcv6 (cf. &pri elapcvfj B 
471), Attic iapivo^^ is found on a Boeotian inscription. It 
is evident that every vowel which at first was long and after- 
wards became short must have had at some time a metrical 
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quantity which could be treated either as long or short, i.e. 
its quantity was variable. 

S. A trace of the original d in the ending of the neuter 
plural remains perhaps in ^0vea ela-v B 87, where the hiatus 
is justified as weak (§ 9 (2). 

€. For the length of final * in the dative singular of the 
third declension, see § 18 a. irplv in irplv airr Z 81 retains 
its original length, as a contracted comparative. 

f. So in Latin, the vowels of certain words had lost so 
much of their original quantity in the time of Plautus that 
he employed them sometimes as long, sometimes as short, 
while in later Latin poetry they became definitely short. 
Analogous to this, also, is the fact that a short vowel before 
a mute and a liquid is generally long in Homer, while in 
Attic it is generally short. 

17. With this variation of natural quantity may be com- 
pared the double forms employed in Homer, — one with a 
single consonant, another with two consonants, as ^K^CKKev^ 
A 64, 'AxtX€U9 A 199; 'OSwcreu? A 430, 'Ohvaev^ A 494; 
TpiKKtiv B 729, HpUrj^ A 202; otttto)? A 844, ottcd? A 136; 
fiiaa-ov T 266, fiiaop A 481, ktX., many of which doubled con- 
sonants are known to be justified etymologically. 

g. Sometimes a naturally short vowel was lengthened (not 
by the poet, but in the speech of the people) in order to 
avoid the too frequent recurrence of short syllables. This 
is illustrated by the rule for the use of o or cd in the compari- 
son of adjectives (<7o<^ct>Te/oo9 but Kov^orepos:)^ by the pains 
shown by some of the Greek orators (as Demosthenes) to 
avoid an uninterrupted succession of several short syllables, 
and by the words which have a vowel similarly lengthened 
in the Attic dialect (as dddvaro^^ Trpoa-ijyopof;, v7r7jp€T7j<;^. We 
find dvijp but dvipe<i (dvrjp M 382), cf. ^vopirj (Pindar dvijp, 
dvopia) Ilpia/J4)<; but Ilplafii8ri<;, Otjycmjp but dvydrepa (with 
V in all forms of more than three syllables), diroviovro^ arfo- 
pdaaOe but d^opri, dOdvaro'; but dOairro^y cf. ^vefioevra from 
dv€fio<i,€7rlTovo^ fi 423. 
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' h. a. In Homeric verse a syllable which contains a short 
vowel is long by position when the vowel is followed by a 
double consonant (f, f, i|r) or by two or more consonants, 
whether these are in the same or in the following word or 
are divided between the two words. 

y8. This rule holds good also in case of a mute followed 
by a liquid. This combination rarely fails to make position 
within a word, and generally makes position when it stands 
at the beginning of a word (as vTrare Kpeiovrtov a 45), espe- 
cially when this word is closely connected with the preceding. 

7. The influence of the metrical ictus on quantity is no- 
where else so clear as in strengthening this so-called weak- 
position before a mute and a liquid : before this combination, 
a short vowel is always lengthened (more than 2600 times) 
in the ictus part of the foot ; while lengthening of an ultima 
in the arsis is found 105 times, 48 of which are in the first 
foot (as €/c he Xpv<rrfL<; A 439, cf. § 39/) and 47 in the second 
foot (as ef ov Brj ra irp&Ta A 6). Of course a short vowel 
remains short only in the unaccented part of the foot. See 
i y8 below. 

i. a. Sometimes a vowel remains short before a mute fol- 
lowed by X or p, as "A(f>poBiTrj T 380, afKJylfipoTn^i B 389, dfi<f)ir 
ipv<^ri<; B 700, 'rrpOTpaTriadai Tt 336, vevae Kpovlcov A 528, 
^oKe npcafilSao T 356, ydp pa KXvTaifivijaTpi]^ A 113. TheSe 
words and phrases could not have been brought into the 
verse if the mute and liquid must make position, and the 
history of the language shows that this combination of mute 
and liquid was losing its weight Co/./y above). Similarly, 
the syllable must be short which precedes ppor&v, Trpoa-TjvSa, 
Tpdire^a. 

yS. Of about 670 examples in the Homeric poems of a 

vowel remaining short before initial mute and liquid, it is 

said that 202 are in the first short syllable of the third foot 

^ (as a>9 ot fiev roiavra 7rpo9 dWijXov^ d/yopevov E 274), 278 are 

in the first short syllable of the fifth foot (as /cal fiiv <i>fovri<Ta<; 
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€7r€a TTTepoevra irpoa-TjvBa A 201), 28 are in the first short syl- 
lable of the first foot (as ^/ca 7r/oo9 dWijXov; T 155), 27 are 
in the first short syllable of the second foot (as 0)9 S* ore rk 
T€ Bpd/covra T 33) ; while only 34 are in the second short syl- 
lable of a dactyl, 25 of these being in the first foot (as xal 
^aXe UpcaficBao T 366), and only one of the 34 being before 
a sonant mute followed by a liquid, (ra Bk Spdyfiara A 69). 
It is evident that the numbers in such computations differ 
with different texts. 

7. That a mute and liquid do not always make position 
is explained by the ease with which the combination can be 
pronounced at the beginning of a syllable, leaving the pre- 
ceding vowel short. 

S. In dvBpoTTJTa H 6, a remains short -before three conso- 
nants ; but it is probable that this word has replaced some 
obsolete synonymous word which suited the metre. 

e. Before four words, two of which begin with the double 
consonant f and two with the two consonants cr/c (not a mute 
and a liquid), the preceding vowel remains short : ol re Zd- 
KvvOov B 634, 6i Se TjeKetav B 824, Trpo'^iovro ^KafidvSpiov B 
465, eiretrd aKhrapvov e 237. Two of these words, Zd/cvvOo^ 
and X/cd/JuavSpof; (although the gods called it Bdv6o<;^ T 74), 
might seem essential to the poet's story, and might be ex- 
cused by the greater freedom which is allowed to the treat- 
ment of proper names in verse ; but there are indications of 
possible collateral forms with a single consonant ; cf. KtSva- 
fiat with axiSvafiai (which is always used where the metre 
permits), fiiKpo^ with <rfic/cp6<i (§ 12 j"). Perhaps AdKvvOo^ 
should be substituted for Zd/cvv0o<;, cf, ^aOerjv A 38 with 
ha<f>0Lv6^ B 308, Aev^iTTTTo^; in a Boeotian inscription for Zeu- 
f ATTTTo?, Adryki] on coins for Zot/kXtj. It is noteworthy, how- 
ever, that ZdxvvOo^ was also the Greek name of Saguntum 
and in that word Z may often have been pronounced nearly 
likeS. 

j. a. A single \, fi, j/, p, a, at the beginning of certain 
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words, may make position (cf. § 12 6) : iroWa Tua-aofiivto 

X91 |_ww|__ (^cf. iXXiaaero Z 46, TpLXXc<rro<; ® 488, 

TToKvXKiaTOv e 445, ovSe fcarct fiotpav H 367 (^cf, dfifiopov Z 
408, Siifiotp&To ^ 434, efifiope A 278, etfiapro e 312, of which 
the form of reduplication indicates that the stem was treated 
as if it began with two consonants, § 25 o), en-ea vKfydBea-ai 
r 222 (^cf. dyd'Wji>^ov' A* 420 wd .English snow^y oaa pe^eatcov 
X 46 (cf. fepyov, work^ wrought), vXrj re aevairo ^ 198 (cf. 
iaa-evovTo B 808, eTnaaeveaOai O 347, 7sjioa'a'6o<; N 128). 

yS. So also h makes position in the stem ii- (helaavfear) 
and always in yjv long, as ij/tet? Bk helaavre^ i 236, eSecaev S' o 
yiptov' A 33, ^. 0€ovBi]^ f 121 god-fearing (for ^eo-Sfi;?); oS 
T* /iaXa &?;i; A 416. 

7. A short vowel before a liquid is lengthened most fre- 
quently when it is in the ictus-syllable of the second or 
fourth foot (seldom in the third or fifth foot) and generally 
before words which begin with two short syllables, as h\ 
fieydpoiai yeviffkr) E 270. 

k. It is stated that a short vowel is lengthened 123 times 
before p (91 times, not counting repetitions), 70 (51) times 
before X, 320 (111) times before /a, 68 (30) times before 1;, 
44 (29) times before &, 9 times before a, 

1. a. Cognate languages and collateral dialectic forms 
show that most words which in the Attic dialect began with 
p, once began with ap or pp. This explains the doubling of 
the p after the augment and in composition, as well as its 
power to make position in Homeric verse. 86 per cent, of 
the instances of lengthening before p are known to be justi- 
fied etymologically, 

yS. The stem of the verb ielaai is found on a Corinthian 
inscription as hpi. In the Homeric time, if the p was not 
still pronounced by the lonians of Asia Minor, doubtless the 
i was thickened in pronunciation by the disappearing p. 

7. Of the instances of lengthening before /a, most are only 
physiologically explained; the /i-sound being easily continued 
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until it is virtually a double consonant ; but this lengthening 
occurs only before certain stems, not before ^d-xeaOai, fieveiv, 
fiovvo^ /ct\* 

m. One of the consonants which made position has often 
been lost, as yfyrjl Bi ficv fei/cvla T 386, Trdpeiirdv A 793 Qrrap- 
f€i,ira>v^ § 14) ; ^i\o<i e^eirevKe^ A 61, yap e^ov T 49, irdp- 
exv T 113» from the stem o-e^-, cf. <n7i;€%€9 i 74 (for a-vvae- 
X€9) ; ^€09 59 r 230 (for 0€6^ja>^, § 12 0, cf. KaKov w B 190, 
opvi0€^ 0)9 r 2, 7re\€/cu9 ft)9 r 60, ol S' a/o' la-av a>9 e? t€ B 780. 
Both consonants which made position are occasionally lost, 
especially in the stem of the third personal pronoun (§ 14 c, A), 
as dpd o5 P 196 for apa a-f^, airo So T 261 for airo afio. But 
see § 14 y. 

n. if} seems to be used as a double consonant in Ze<f>vpi'q 
71 119 — w w _, 6if)iv M 208 — vy, 'm<l>avaK(D K 478 (although 
here the reduplication tti may be considered long by nature, 
ef. Si(rv^o<; Z 154). 07r<f>i^ is now written for 0^49 in Hip- 
ponax Frg. 49, and is justified etymologically ; cf. Sa7r<^a> 
from the stem of ao^6<i^ *'Ia/c^o9 from la/)(<o^ 6/c)(pv {o'x^ov) Pin- 
dar OL VI 24, <f>aLd')(^LTO)v€^ Aesch. Choeph. 1047. 

o. a. A long final vowel or diphthong in the arsis of the 
foot is shortened before a following vowel : 'Arpetiai re koX 
aXKoL ivKv/jp^ihe^ ^Af)(atoi A 17, t^i; S' eyo) ov Xvaw A 29. The 
shortening of a long vowel is essentially the elision of half 
the vowel (§ 9(i). 

yS. The most frequent exceptions to this rule occur in the 
first foot, less often in the fourth foot, — before the diaereses 
where hiatus is most common (§9 6). 

7. Final at, ot, €t are most frequently shortened before an 
initial vowel. Final 01 is shortened eight times as often as 
final 1/. 

S. The diphthongs with v seem to have been more firm in 
retaining theif quantity than those with t. This is explained 
perhaps by the greater permanence in the language of foverj. 

€. This shortening of diphthongs seems to indicate a ten- 
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dency of the final t or v of the diphthong to go into its cog- 
nate y (j) or w (f) sound and disappear (cf. § 5 ^). In 
Pindar, also, a final diphthong is shortened far oftener (five 
times as often) than a long final vowel. Of course there was 
no hiatus as long as the j or f was spoken. 

f. Final tp and rj are shortened before an initial vowel more 
rarely than other diphthongs. 17, 17, co, §>, ev are shortened 
more frequently than elsewhere when they are in the first 
short syllable of the fir^t foot. a> is seldom shortened except 
before an e or (less frequently) an a. 

p. a. Before a pause (as before the close of the verse, see 
§ 39 i), a short vowel may be used in place of a long vowel : 
eKiripa-ai TUpid/Jioio iroXtv A 19— — I— ^w |_«yw I^A, ^ev- 
ycofiev ' €Ti yap kt\, k 269 I w A w w | _, eXar d/covovT€<; • 

ktX, a 326 _ w w I I v^ A . Not infrequently thus the 

short final vowel of a vocative takes the place of a long syl- 
lable, even & vie Ilef ewo A 338 ; in such cases the nominative 
form frequently could be used. The pause in the rhythm 
occupies the remainder of the time which would be spent in 
pronouncing a long syllable, ^"i J = J J- Before a pause, 
also, a long final vowel may preserve its quantity although 
the following word begins with a vowel. 

/8. This pause, which allows hiatus and prevents the short- 
ening of a final vowel, gives prominence to the syllable before 
it, as CK yap ^Opearao /\tI(tl^ ^aaerai a 40, ot fiev hvao^vov /\ 
'Tireplovo^ a 24. 

q. A few verses seem to begin with a short syllable, as 
€7r€iSrj TO TrpcjTov S 13 (probably iirfec), cfyiXe Kaaiyvrjre 4> 308 
Cef. (fyiXac E 117, i<f>i\aTo E 61), 89 d^ei H 154 (for 5<; /f d^ei = 
09 f€ d^ec, cf, 0? <r d^ec fi 183), 09 y^ rd r iovra A 70 (for 
09 feLhrjy § 14), deihri p 619 for dfe% (see d above) ; fiop4rf<; 

1 5 is in all Mss. for ^opprji; (Thuc. vi 2). For Ze^vpiTj 77 
119, see n above ; for awex'^^ M 26, see m above ; for eTriro- 
1/09, see g above ; but hid fiev da-m-iho^ V 357 seems to have 
been used on the analogy of hV 'A(l>po8(Trj ktX. 
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I&ifri, 52. 

|&t|TCcTCk, 51. 

|u<yc«MrvVy|UYii<rf(r0ai,75. 
|U|&vaC«i 55. 
(iCv, 62. 
|Aovvo«, 38. 
I&ii6cai, |jiii6cC«, 71. 
[kvpUk, 61. 
Navo-iKoo, 37. 
vav4»i, 49 f . 
vf Carov, 60. 
vfiKcCxicriy viCKcovc, 72. 
vcCkcovi, 43. 
ViKvcnri, 52. 
vcvpa, 56. 
Vi^€Xi)7cp/r(&, 36. 
Ni|fn|(Scs, 58. 
vrpis, 54. 
vo^«>, 22. 

VO<rTi|AOV ifflApy 21. 

(ftvoc, 38. 
Jvvicv, 70. 



0| v9y HCTA.j 04. 

^YSoaTOf, ^ySoov, 61. 
<SY8«iKovTa, 39. 

e;8c,8o. 

d8|iiiv, 43. 
*OSvcrcvs, 89. 
'OSiKTtvs, 54. 
OtSiiroSao, 56. 
otKoOi, 51 ; otKovSf, 50. 
oIkos, 47. 
'OiXuaSiiSf 58. 
otvos, 47. 
6i9, 39. 
olorc'iifvas 73. 
MwBat, 72. 
dXfOpiov ifiAOp, 21. 
oXoii, 38. 
*OXv|jiinoScs, 57. 
dfiovfioi, 39. 
£fv8f 8o|Mv8f , 50. 
^vofuu, 23. 
^o, 51. 
oov, 64. 

^inrws,43,89;£finfS,29. 
^paV| opcur^at, 74. 
cipco^cposy 60. 

^pCO^kVy 50. 

^piicu, 71. 

Spvitnv atYvirCoioavi 14. 

opo-io, 73. 

Op^ViKOV 11|Mlf>y 21. 

£»p<»pc, 74. 
dpttpcxaroi, 69. 
^T*, 41. 
oTcourt, ^TCV| 65. 

OTiVOy ^TTfO, 65. 

ov yap CTi, 78. 
ovSiv, 60. 
o^^m, 53. 
oO|u>s, 40. 
OvpavCoivcs, 57. 
o^pos, 38. 
0V8 (Jas), 53. 
ovra, 71, 77. 



ovrat<0, 23. 

OVTOS, 80. 

iHM'XXiicv, 36, 44. 
6^w, 93. 
6^pa, 29. 
e;i|rc<rOc, 73. 
irois, 39. 
iravTiiupiOi, 80. 
iravvvx^is, 80. 
iropd 8c', 78. 
irop', irapaC, 79. 
irapcu»v, 51. 
irfip€'xTI,93. 
irapfmjcTOV, 76. 
vcurois, 51. 
naTpoicXci«,.56. 
irarpo^vvja, 55. 
irarpcSv, 53. 
iTilos, 80. 
imvawv, 71. 
W|Jiirw, 23. 
irciri0i{<roi, 67. 
irciri6oC|Jii|V, 66. 
ircpi8c{u>s, 86. 
iripi8«0|uOav, 69. 
irioVovrcu, 73. 
ncTCMO, 51. 
iriv6o|iAi, 53. 
irc^iSifomu, 67. 
ni|Xct»v, 59. 
niiXcuiDvaSc, 50. 
irCo^po«, 61. 
irl^imrKM, 93. 
nXaroiav, 56. 
irXcas, vXccs, 60. 
irXcvp<i, 56. 
troSopKiis, 12, 34 f. 
iroSoUv, 52. 
iroOiifuvoi, 72. 
iroXcas, 57. 
iroXcccnri, 57. 
iroXkifros, 55. 
iroXu>$,39; troXiS ictA.54. 
iroXXoKk, 45, 
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troXXos, 57. 
troXvXXurrov, 92. 
rrovnmopownjis, 39. 
iroKro<^i, 49. 
iro«nr£, 37, 43. 
itotC, 79. 
irovXvs, 38, 67. 
irpcVPa, 57. 
irfn|VTJs, 80. 
npta|jiC8T|s, 89. 
irptv, 89. 
irpopXn&ncf IV, 44. 
irpoOviiC^cTk, 87. 
irpoaravSriTTiv, 71. 
vpoorcoiraTa, 53. 
irporC, 79, 
irpov<^aivc, 40. 
irpovxoKTO, 40. 
irpo'<^p<)unra, 57. 
irpo<^p«»v, 80. 
irpMTurTOSy (lO. 
irroXc|&C{o|uv, 73. 
irroXc|M>s, 44. 
irroXiSy 44. 
irvX^oiv, 51. 
iroiXc'cu, 72. 
W29. 

^acnrarc, 69. 
^pvirw|uva, 67. 
^Cirra<rKc, 78. 
<ra», 71. 

o-f Ocv, 50 ; o-cSo, 62 f . 
lUifnjvoiiv, 52. 
SicflifiavSpos, 91. 
2|jkiv6cv, 58. 
onrfio, 71. 
(nrc£ov$, 37. 
<nr<'«r«rt, 52. 
cnnjco'O't, 54. 
(mfOco'^kV, 50. 
<rvv€x/s, 93. 
(rv3s icdirpov, 14. 
a^\ 62. 
(rt5|ia, 23. 



T-,41. 

TaXau>v(8ao, 5{ 
ToXavpivov, 48. 
TaXXa,40. 
rax^otff, 81. 
t/. 29. 
HBvadi, 68. 



TcXa|M>viaST|s, 59. 
TcXa|M»vios, 59. 
TfoSo, 62. 
rcoCoo, 65. 
TcpirtK^pawos, 45. 

T^TXo0i, 68. 

Tcrpa^aro, 69. 

TCTVKOKTO, 66. 

Tfv, 65. 

T€XVf|/KT««, 81. 

TfxvTjo-o-at, 39. 
T€»V, 65. 

TtOct, ri0i{|uvos, 75. 
tC6t||u, 23. 
TijjL^s, 39. 
rCo'Ciav, 68. 
ToC, TaC, ictA., 64. 
ToCo'Sco'iv, 64. 
ToCo-Sccnnv, 64. 
Toto-kS'fWom), 27. 
TovvtKa, 40. 
TpaiTfCofuv, 45, 75. 
rpcu^, 70. 
rpCXXurros, 92. 
rpixH 44. 
Tp<»ia8«>v, 58. 
TwStj, 39. 
Tvvi|, 62. 
vPP^civ, 42. 
vies 'Axaiwv, 12. 
vlos, vloS} kt\.j 55. 
v|uU»v, 62. 
vmus, «ctA., 63. 
V|AOS ktA., 62 f. 
viroC, 79. 
{ftrcueo, 35, 50. 



vircCp, 79. 
vircpS^o, 53. 
*YirfpiovC8cbo, 59. 
vircpoirX^Doa, 87. 
virvMOvros, 72. 
<^v6cv, 70, 75. 
<^advraros> 60. 
iJk&vcoicc, 78. 
^ao, 76. 
<|>dpos, 23, 88. 
^tryt^vrttv, 68. 
♦npo-Cv, 36. 
^C^oav, 67. 
<^|&i|v, ^TO, 70. 
-<|>i, 49. 
<^iXcvvra«, 39. 
<^iXijpcvai, 72. 
<|»Xt^fTai, 36. 
<|>o'Pos, 23. 
^prfvcu, 72. 
<|>o'«s, 37. 
(^iryaSc, 50. 
<|>vla, 23. 
^vXaKovs, 55. 
XoXkoxitwvwv, 12. 
XOfuilcvvaSes, 38. 
X€lp, 38. 
Xii|M«8. 40. 
xWs. 79. 
XP€«, 40. 
XpTJ ictA., 28. 
Xpv<nf)(8a, 58. 
» apC'yvan'c, 40. 
ci8vo-ao, 69. 
mOco-kc, 78. 
nKurroSy 59. 
«kvpo^ 43. 
«Spio^ro9, 40. 
upopf, 74; (Spon, 73. 
cos (postpositive), 44. 
iSs,64. 

iSs S* avToof, 64. 
«3<rT€ with inf., 26. 
w^ros, 40. 



INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 



[The references are to pages.] 



Adjectives, 56 f. 

Adjective in apposition with noun, 9. 

Adverbs, 79 f . 

Accent of words, different from At- 
tic, 23. 

Aeolic elements in Homeric dialect, 
36 f. 

Alphabet, transfer from the earlier, 37. 

Alliteration, 15. 

Amphimacer, 87. 

Anastrophe, 79. 

Anomalous forms, 55 f . 

Apocope, 42 f . 

Arnold, Matthew, 1, 7. 

Article, 63 f . 

Asyndeton, 18 f. 

Attic reduplication, 66. 

Attic second declension, 52. 

Augment, 65 f . 

Bentley, 47. 

Bryant, 6. 

Bucolic diaeresis, 85. 

Caesural pauses, 83 ff. 

Cases retain original force, 25. 

Changes in meaning and use of words, 
22 f. 

Change of subject, 7 f. 

Chapman, 2 f . 

Chiasmus, 19. 

Comparisons, 16 ff. 

Comparison of adjectives, 59 f. 

Consonants, 43 ff. 

Contraction, 39. 

Contract verbs, 70 ff. 

Convenience of verse, 34, 86 f . 

Conventional epithets, 11 ff. 

Copulative for disjunctive conjunc- 
tions, 32. 



Correlative constructions, 31 f. 

Cowper, 4 f . 

Crasis, 40. 

Dactyls, 81 f. 

Dative of interest, 26 f . 

Dative with M, ^6, ff6y, or ^o, 27 f. 

Demonstrative pronouns, 63 f . 

Derby, Lord, 5 f . 

Digamma, 45 ff. 

Diphthongs shortened, 93 f . 

Direct discourse, 7 f . 

Elision, 41 f. 

Epanalepsis, 20. 

Epexegesis, 13 f. 

iwiirKoK^, 20. 

Epithets, 11 ff., 34 f. 

Errors in transmission of text of 

poems, 36 f . 
Feminine caesura, 84. 
First aorist active and middle, 72 f . 
First declension, 50 f . 
Future active and middle, 72 f. 
Future passive, 75. 
Genitive absolute, 26. 
Genitive in -oo, 51. 
Hepthemimeral caesura, 84. 
Hexameter verse, 81 ff. 
Hiatus, 40 f . 
Hysteron proteron, 22. 
Indefinite pronoun, 65. 
Infinitive with ace, 26. 
Infinitive with So-tc, 26. 
Intensive pronoim, 63. 
Interrogative particles, 29. 
Interrogative pronouns, 65. 
Ionic dialect, 35. 
Iterative forms, 77 f. 
Jod, 44. 
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Litotes, 20 f . 

Long vowels shortened, 93 f . 

Masculine caesura, 84. 

Meaning of words changed, 22 f . 

Metathesis, 45. 

Middle voice, 74. 

-/ii, verbs in, 76 f . 

Mute and liquid make position, 90. 

Newman, F. W., 5. 

V movable, 46. 

Numerals, 60 f . 

Old and new forms side by side, 34. 

Onomatopoeia, 16. 

Optative mode, 24 f ., 70. 

Order of words, 9 ff. 

Parasitic t, 44. 

Parataxis, 30 f . 

Parechesis, 16. 

Participial construction deserted, 8. 

Participle has principal thought, 33. 

Particles, 28 f . 

Passive voice, 75. 

Patronymics, 67 ff. 

Penthemimeral caesura, 84. 

Perfect, 73 f . 

Periphrasis, 21. 

Personal pronouns, 62 f . 

Pope, 3 f . 

Possessive Pronouns, 62 f . 

Prepositions, 25, 78 f . 

Principal clauses, 8. 

Pronouns, 62 ff. 



Quantity, 86 ff. 

Reduplication, ^. 

Relative pronoun, 64. 

Relative not the first word in its 
clause, 10. 

Rough breathing, 45. 

Second aorist without variable vowel, 
77. 

Second declension, 51. 

Short mode-vowel in subjunctive, 70, 
75, 76. 

Single consonant makes position, 91 f . 

<r movable, 45. 

Special case-endings, 49 f . 

Spondaic verses, 83. 

Spondees, 81. 

Stereotyped expressions, 14. 

Subjunctive mode, 24, 70. 

Synizesis, 39 f . 

Synonymous expressions, 13. 

Tennyson, 6. 

Third declension, 52 ff. 

Variations of natural quantity, 88. 

Vau, 46 ff. 

Verb-endings, 67 ff. 

Verbal adjectives, 28. 

Vocalization of p* 48 f . 

Vowels and diphthongs, 37 f . 

Words lacking in Homeric vocabu- 
lary, 23. 

Zeugma, 21 f. 

Yod, 44. 



PASSAGES ILLUSTRATED OR REFERRED TO. 



Al.. 9, 13,40,84 

2 41,66 

4f .65,47 

6 90 

8 14 

10 10 

12 ff 8,33 

12, 15 11 

17 93 

18 40 

19 f 15,94 

21 47 

24 14,21 

28 41 

29 41,93 

30 11 

33 85,92 

44 14 

45 25 

46 f 26 

47 18 

51 93 

67 70 

68,73 14 

78 f 8 

81 f 31 

88 13 

96 f 15 

97 27 

99 13,18 

101 42 

108 85 

116 f 18 

125 64 

128 32 

133 63 



A137 24,30 

160, 177.... 13 

193 f 30 

200 27 

201.. 13, 14, 91 

218 30 

220 f 21 

237 ff. 10 

251 22 

254 ff 18 

256 14 

259 31 

262 24 

277 40 

280 f 30 

284 25 

287 f 18 

288f.. 13, 27,47 

300 11 

302 f 19 

333 41 

359 18,25 

361 13 

366 ff 9 

413 f 15 

416 28,92 

418 41 

439 15,90 

443 19 

450, 453 ff... 32 

485 f 15 

520 63 

531 ff 21 

539 19 

553 13 

558 f 19 



A565 33 

569 41 

B4 32 

79 13 

87 89 

113 ff 33 

131 15 

138 63 

144 f 14 

190 .93 

261 ff 10 

299 18 

303 32 

325 13 

333 f 26 

337 f 17 

342 63 

346 32 

402 64 

455-483.... 17 

465 91 

484 15 

544 81 

597 f 25 

634 91 

651 40 

671 ff 20 

703 19 

758 15 

780 93 

807 21 

824 91 

851 21 

860 28 

r33 91 

50 15 



r51 19 

54 f 14,24 

80 9 

103 f 19 

105 21 

111 64 

119 11 

152 40 

155 91 

179 19 

185 85 

220 63 

222 92 

238 65 

306 14 

318 32 

326 i 21 

327 65 

356 91 

357 .94 

363 15,32 

386 93 

A106ff 33 

330 78 

338 94 

353 13 

466 28 

497 f 26 

E50 40 

255 63 

274 90 

311 f 25 

350 15 

399 f 32 

472 f 15 

568 41 
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E506 13 

668 ff 16 

Z123 40 

146 30 

147 f 32 

237 10 

395 f 20 

429 ff 31 

507 28 

H13ff 10 

429 78 

555ff 2ff. 

I186f 11 

379 32 

575 33 

K6 11 

334 f 22 

A36 87 

69 91 

130 81,82 

317 28 

690 21 

M51f 9 

167 33 

207,242,293.27 
319 f 21 

N41 13 

158 14 

182f.,188ff..20 

492 ff 16 

611 9 

798 15 

S9ff 15 

10-15 83 

222 f 20 

418 21 

09f 8 

11 21 

80 ff 17 

395 f 10 

557 7 

581 33 

665 f 9 

679 18 



723 19 

731 26 

736 13 

ni26ff 19 

367 92 

P50f 19 

. 389 ff 17 

626 33 

2 26 13 

128 f 21 

219 18 

T49 93 

175 27 

Y371f 20 

#190 f 32 

308 94 

362 18 

489 f 10 

537 22 

X91 92 

126 ff 20 

^109 33 

116 15 

198 92 

221 81 

222ff.,760ff..l7 
871 7 

1238 68 

154 94 

191 f 11 

285 33 

536 13 

695 f 31 

730 15 

ol.. 8, 64, 81, 84 

4 14 

8. 10 

22 f 20 

24 51,94 

27 52 

29 11 

37 ff 8 

40 94 



ei45 90 

46,48 15 

60 ff 16 

82 f 14 

86 f 13 

98 27 

99 f 11 

110 47 

127 ff 10 

130 f 11 

132 f 14 

161 42 

174 ff 29 

242, 299 f... 13 

326 94 

332 28 

396 24 

402 63 

423 33 

434 f 7 

PIO 33 

28 28 

107 f....... 30 

148 27 

225 f 8 

312 f 32 

409 21 

'y 66 15 

71 ff 29 

87 13 

115 32 

231 24 

264,280... 53 
304 47 

813 94 

136 f 16 

208 22 

221 13 

451 ff 16 

463, 634.... 28 
767 27 

c39f 16 

44 f 11 

229 22 



€ 237 91 

264 22 

306 32 

394 ff 17 

126 11 

30....' 10 

108 31 

t|119 94 

171 31 

198 13 

321 31 

9107. 64 

122 28 

275 13 

1 19 42 

28 63 

149 27 

166 f 22 

170 f 30 

178 22 

236 92 

256 f 27 

366 16 

375 78 

408, 410 ff. .16 

527 11 

k269 94 

X598 15 

{297 10 

o334 81 

405 f 11 

irlOOff 7 

p23 28 

. 65f 9 

489 f 26 

576 48 

T275f 16 

407 ff 16 

564 ff 16 

+ 15 81 

X27f 19 

192 81 

»237 25 

465 f 16 



